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] Josepuus Daniezs, Assistant Secretary of the Interior in Cleveland’s 
second administration, Secretary of the Navy in Woodrow Wilson’s Cabinet, 
is now Franklin Roosevelt’s Ambassador to Mexico. His diplomatic service has 
been distinguished by a whole-hearted co-operation with President Roosevelt’s 


Good Neighbor policy. 


{| J. Franx Dopste’s article on rawhide is to be a chapter in his book about 
Longhorn cattle which will be published during 1940 by Little, Brown and 
Company of Boston. {| Joun C. Duvat’s two stories will appear in John C. 
Duval: First Texas Man of Letters, by J. Frank Dobie, to be published by the 
REVIEW this autumn. Also in the book are several other items, including Mr. 
Dobie’s biographical and critical essay on Duval, and the story “Old Prob’s 
Visit to Texas,” which were printed in the April REVIEW. Duval was about 
twenty years old when he escaped from the Goliad Massacre: it was not until 
the Civil War decade, however, that he wrote down something of his experi- 
ences and observations, in the two books Adventures of Bigfoot Wallace and 
Early Times in Texas. The stories Mr. Dobie has revived indicate a little of 
the flavor and style of Duval’s writing, which should be better known. 
{| Witt1am Mason mentions Duval in his narrative of escape from Goliad, 
which, as edited by Mr. Dobie, will also appear in the new book on Duval. 


{| Tom Lea of El Paso, who illustrates the Duval stories with four drawings, 
has contributed five additional ones for John C. Duval: First Texas Man of 
Letters. It will be recalled that Mr. Lea did the illustrations for Mr. Dobie’s 
Apache Gold and Yaqui Silver, published last spring. 


{| Ricuarp R. SrenseRc is working on a general history of the diplomacy 
of American territorial expansion from 1787 to 1850. He found the letters 
from Robert F. Stockton, regarding pre-annexation diplomatic intrigue in 
Texas, in the course of research in Washington. In 1937 the REVIEW 
published Mr. Stenberg’s documentary article on the correspondence between 
President Andrew Jackson and Anthony Butler, his Minister to Mexico, 
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dealing with the attitude of the United States toward the Texas Revolution 
and the new Texas Republic. 


{] Witson O. Cioucu teaches English at the University of Wyoming. 


{| T. H. Avexanpver of Franklin, Tennessee, a newspaperman since 1912, 
is a columnist on the Memphis Commercial Appeal, and articles by him have 
appeared in such popular magazines as the Saturday Evening Post and 
Readers Digest. A favorite hobby of his is collecting old-time sentimental 
Southern stories. Neither sentimental nor old-time, however, is an anecdote 
he tells of Bernard Baruch and John D. Erwin, now American Minister to 
Honduras. Mr. Erwin, it seems, asked Mr. Baruch why he remained a 
Democrat when he had enough money to be a Republican. Mr. Baruch said: 

“T’ll give you a few reasons, John, and when I’ve given you enough, 
please stop me: 

“In the first place, 1 was born in South Carolina. In the second place, 
my daddy was a soldier in the Confederate Army. In the third place, my 
father’s home was burned by Sherman’s army. In the fourth place, my mother 
was slapped by a captain in the Yankee army—” 

“That’s enough,” said Mr. Erwin. “You don’t have to give any other 
reasons why you’re a yalier-dog Democrat.” 


| C. P. Lee, a former Rhodes Scholar, teaches English at Southwestern in 
Memphis. The Macmillan Company has scheduled for early publication his 
first novel, which is called The Unwilling Journey and is set in Arkansas. 


{| Jocqeuvetyn Nesom is a student at Southern Methodist University. 


{| Ausrey Burns attended Southern Methodist University in the ’twenties. 
Since 1928 he has been in California, Texas again briefly, and New York. 
The REVIEW has published an article by him on regional culture in 
California. 


{] Louise Lone lives in Dallas. 

{| Resecca W. Smiru is professor of English at Texas Christian University 
and co-author, with Mabel Major and T. M. Pearce, of Southwest Heritage, 
a literary history. She has previously contributed stories and poems to the 


REVIEW. 
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| C. C. Risrer is professor of history at the University of Oklahoma, and 
the author of several books on the culture of the old West, of which the 
most recent is Southern Plainsmen. His next book, Border Captives, is 
scheduled for spring publication by the University of Oklahoma Press; and 
he is also working with Dr. Leroy R. Hafen of the Colorado Historical 
Society on A History of the West, which will be issued by the Prentice-Hall 
Company, probably in spring of 1941. 


{| E. E. Leisy, professor of English at Southern Methodist University, dis- 
covers his chief interest in American literature. 
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INTER-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 
by Josephus Daniels 


| I 

HE AMERICAN COUNTRIES by evolution have in 
our day reached the high plane where their relations can be 
characterized by the term “Good Neighbor.” This designa- 
tion connotes the ideal which forward-looking men have de- 
sired in past years when suspicion has been a fruitful source 
of misunderstandings and conflicts. 

There was a time when our neighbors to the South char- 
acterized the United States as the “Colossus of the North,” 
considering that our superior wealth and strength gave us the 
power, which was sometimes used, to assert dominance. Later 
they described our policy as one of the “Big Stick”—as, for 
example, when they felt we “took Panama” in order to build 
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the canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt frankly avowed his belief in the so-called Big 
Stick policy in a message to Congress, September 6, 1904: “The 
United States may be forced to act as a police force, however 
reluctantly. In applying the Monroe Doctrine to Cuba, Vene- 
zuela, and Panama, we have acted in our own interest as 
well as in the interest of humanity at large.” Amplifying 
this policy, Theodore Roosevelt said: 

“Any country whose people conduct themselves well can 
count upon our hearty friendship. If a nation shows that it 
knows how to act with reasonable efficiency and decency in 
social and political matters, it need fear no interference from 
the United States.” 

Otherwise—with Uncle Sam as jury and judge—the ad- 
vocate of the Big Stick promised intervention. 


II 


When Marines were landed in small countries and as- 
sumed the right to supervise elections and direct certain fiscal 
operations that benefited American investors, others were not 
slow to call such assumption of power “Dollar Diplomacy.” 
It was in the Taft administration that the policy of the State 
Department’s active interest in regard to business came to 
be known as Dollar Diplomacy. Secretary Knox stated that 
the Monroe Doctrine “did not depend upon technical legal 
right but upon policy and power.” Undersecretary Welles 
not long ago made a declaration showing the change of policy 
since then when he declared: “Dollar Diplomacy, I am glad 
to say, is now a thing of the past.” 

Again, when, without use of force or reaping of benefits, 
Uncle Sam was believed to be taking smaller nations under 
his wing and preaching to them a morality he himself did not 
always practice, there was no lack of criticism at his attempt 
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to play “Big Brother”—an attitude which ran across the grain 
of a sensitive and proud people. These criticisms were some- 
times unjust and sometimes had more or less justification. 
They were not without some support in the United States, 
as when Woodrow Wilson in 1913 at Mobile said that small 
Pan-American countries “had the hardest bargains driven with 
them in the matter of loans than any other peoples in the 
world,” and declared “we ought to be first to take part in 
assisting in that emancipation.” 

President Wilson on January 6, 1916, said that “the 
Monroe Doctrine demanded merely that European Govern- 
ments should not attempt to extend their political systems 
on this side of the Atlantic,” and observed that there “was 
no promise in it of what America was going to do with the 
implied partial protectorate which she apparently was trying 
to set up on this side of the water.” Mr. Wilson added that 
the Pan-American countries had not been certain what the 
United States would do with her power, and commented: 
“That doubt must be removed.” It was not removed until 
Franklin Roosevelt’s administration gave assurance that the 
Monroe Doctrine would not be used as a shield for imperial- 
istic activities. He made it clear that the Monroe Doctrine 
was “for the Western Hemisphere against outside aggression; 
not as a weapon to be employed by one American Government 
against another.” 

Thus was set at rest the fear expressed by a Honduran 
statesman: “The Monroe Doctrine, instead of being con- 
sidered as a guarantee of independence by Latin American 
countries, has been regarded as a menace to their existence.” 
The utterances of orators and editors in the United States 
contributed to such fears. Henry Watterson declared for the 
annexation to the United States of every foot of land from 
the Rio Grande to the Panama Canal; and a flamboyant 
jingoist speaking at a banquet in New York opined: 
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America for Americans, yes; but understand it means 
North America for North Americans. We must take all of the 
territory south of the Rio Grande. . . . Looking at the map 
of South America, we see that it is the shape of a ham. Uncle 
Sam’s favorite dish is ham. 


It has been such imperialistic bombast, misrepresenting 
the sentiment of our country, that has embarrassed all diplo- 
mats and statesmen charged with incarnating the true Ameri- 
can spirit. 


III 


If there were faults and misunderstandings and crimina- 
tions and recriminations, as there were, the blame was not 
all on one side. Some orators and writers south of the Rio 
Grande were quite as violent in condemnation of the policies 
of the United States as the most vocal critics in our country. 
This situation confronted Mr. Roosevelt when he became 
President. He did not declare that his country was all white 
and the other countries all black. He did not review the mis- 
understandings of the past or assess the praise or blame of his 
own people and government or of other peoples and govern- 
ments. In effect, he wiped the slate clean by a new declara- 
tion shot through with brotherhood and friendship and mutual 
co-operation, summed up in the words “Good Neighbor,” 
saying in his inaugural address: 


In the field of world policy, I would dedicate this nation 
to the policy of the good neighbor—the neighbor who resolute- 
ly respects himself and, because he does so, respects the rights 
of others—the neighbor who respects his obligations and re- 
spects the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world of 
neighbors. 


It may be—I do not know—that Mr. Roosevelt was 
familiar with a golden Mexican legend which runs like this: 
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San Ysidro was plowing his garden one spring day. He 
looked up and saw an angel, who said to him: “The Lord 
wants to see you, Ysidro. Come with me.” Ysidro answered 
that he was busy. “I can’t go now. You tell the Lord that 
I am late in getting my corn planted and that I'll see Him 
when I have finished.” 

The angel retired but soon another heavenly messenger 
appeared in the field and said: “The Lord wishes to see you 
immediately, Ysidro, and directs me to say that if you do 
not come at once, He will send hot winds and drought that 
will wither your corn.” 

Ysidro, dripping with perspiration in the hot sun, con- 
tinued plowing, pausing to send back the message: “I’ve seen 
hot winds and droughts many a time before. They don’t 
bother me. I can bring water from the river. Tell the Lord 
I can’t come now, but I will see Him when I have finished 
planting my corn.” 

Not long afterwards another heavenly courier with stern 
mien tapped Ysidro on the shoulder and said: “I am com- 
missioned to tell you that the Lord does not like your atti- 
tude, and sends word to you that unless you come with me 
right now, He will send a plague of locusts to devour your 
corn from the top and a plague of cutworms to eat its roots.” 

Ysidro did not stop plowing, but sent back the answer: 
“That does not frighten me. I’ve had plagues before, but 
by use of fire and hoeing and hard work, I’ve harvested my 
crop all right. You tell the Lord I’ll finish my plowing to- 
morrow and will see Him when my work is completed.” 

The messenger from the skies disappeared, and before 
the fourth messenger descended Ysidro had finished several 
furrows. This last angel had the appearance and bearing of 
authority. As he flapped his wings and walked along the 
furrows to keep step with the stubborn plowman, the angel 
spoke sternly: “The Lord isn’t going to argue with you any 
more, Ysidro. He commands me to tell you that if you do 
not come with me without a moment’s delay, He will send 
you a bad neighbor.” 

That threat terrified San Ysidro. He called “Whoa” 
to his mule, who stopped short, and he wrapped the reins 
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around the plow handle. The look in his eyes showed that 
fear had taken possession of him. 

“The Lord says unless I come He will send me a bad 
neighbor, does He? I cannot stand that infliction. Life isn’t 
worth trying to live with a bad neighbor. You tell the Lord 
I can stand hot winds and droughts, locusts, cut-worms and 
all kinds of plagues. I can endure anything but a bad neigh- 
bor. Dll go with you right now.” And he stopped short in 
the middle of the row, not even waiting to unhitch the mule 
from the plow. 


The announcement by President Roosevelt of the Good 
Neighbor policy created an atmosphere of friendliness in all 
Pan-America, an atmosphere which was strengthened when 
deeds followed words—eliciting from Dr. Saavedra Lama, 
Argentine Minister for Foreign Affairs, the statement that the 
new policy had brought about “for the first time a current of 
community of ideas and sentiments without suspicions and 
without ill will.” Certain powers of semi-guardianship in 
Cuba, under the Platt Amendment, were surrendered by the 
United States; Marines were withdrawn from Central Ameri- 
can countries; a revision of the Panama Treaty cemented 
friendship with the Isthmian republic. The declaration at the 
Montevideo Pan-American Conference that no country had 
the right to intervene in the internal or external affairs of 
another; the negotiation of treaties of reciprocity to promote 
commerce; the placing of foreign trade upon bases of mutual 
benefit with open markets openly arrived at; and other guar- 
antees formulated by the recent Pan-American Conferences 
have resulted in the closest and most friendly relations among 
the countries in this hemisphere. 


IV 


In December, 1933, in an address celebrating the birth- 
day of Woodrow Wilson, President Roosevelt quoted with 
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approval the historic declaration of President Wilson, made at 
Mobile in 1913, in which Wilson had said: “The United States 
will never again seek one additional foot of territory by con- 
quest.” I had the honor to accompany President Wilson on the 
Mobile trip and was thrilled when I saw that his speech was 
received with enthusiastic applause by diplomats south of the 
Rio Grande as well as by his own countrymen. It is well at 
this time to reflect further upon Wilson’s epoch-making ad- 
dress, concerning which Roosevelt said: “The complete frui- 
tion of that policy (largely as a result of the convulsion of 
the World War and its after effect) has not in every case been 
obtained.” He added: “And in this we, all of us, have to 
share the responsibility.” He continued: 


I do not hesitate to say that if I had been engaged in a 
political campaign as a citizen of some other American republic 
I might have been strongly tempted to play upon the fears 
of my compatriots of that republic by charging the United 
States of North America with some form of imperialistic de- 
sire for selfish aggrandizement. 

As a citizen of some other republic I might have found it 
hard to approve of the occupation of the territory of other 
republics even as a temporary measure. 

It therefore has seemed clear to me as President that 
the time has come to supplement and to implement the decla- 
rations of President Wilson by the further declaration that 
the definite policy of the United States from now on is one 
opposed to armed intervention. 


The high water mark of the Good Neighbor policy was 
reached at Panama this October when the Declaration of 
Panama, insuring continental solidarity, was promulgated by 
the unanimous vote of the twenty-one Pan-American coun- 
tries. The Panama Conference fulfilled the aim of Simén 
Bolivar, who called a like gathering at Panama in 1826. He 
was unable to bring his proposal to that happy fruition it so 
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richly deserved, but his failure was obviously due to the fact 
that his ideals were those of today, when the hemisphere is 
linked by the churning screws of steamers, by swift-gliding 
wings, and by words and messages transmitted with the speed 
of light under the seas or through the air. The lack of com- 
munication in Bolivar’s day could not but jeopardize the free 
and friendly exchange of ideas between the peoples of the 
Americas. 

A quarter of a century ago, war clouds rose over Europe. 
The Americas, strong and prosperous with the first flush of 
youth, but lacking in the understanding only to be gained 
through experience, were not ready for the moral upheaval, 
for the disruption of their sea-borne trade and their overseas 
markets and sources of supplies, nor for the financial crisis 
which so quickly seized the world. The ideals of Bolivar 
had not yet matured: we in the Americas were still young and 
still lacked the light cast so long before by George Wash- 
ington and Simén Bolivar: we did not yet realize what should 
be our goal and our service to humanity—a continental solli- 
darity, both moral and economic, for the maintenance of peace 
in this hemisphere—a tolerant and secure haven for the op- 
pressed and a place where our folk may enjoy their God-given 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


V 


One hundred and thirteen years after Bolivar’s Panama 
Conference, the clouds of war have again risen over Europe. 
But this time the Americas are prepared, and the ideals of 
Bolivar found their expression in the harmony of understand- 
ing which brought about the meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the American republics in Panama from 
September 23 to October 3, 1939. 

This conference was called on the basis of the declara- 
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tions solemnly taken by these American republics in Buenos 
Aires in 1936 and implemented at Lima in 1938. In Buenos 
Aires the nations of this hemisphere entered into an agree- 
ment to consult as to how best the signatory states might ef- 
fectively co-operate in the preservation of peace on the Ameri- 
can continent, in the case of an international war outside this 
hemisphere which might menace the peace of the American 
republics. They also agreed, in the Declaration of American 
Solidarity and Co-operation, that every act susceptible of de- 
stroying the peace of America affects each and every American 
republic and justifies the initiation of the procedure of con- 
sultation. At Lima the American republics reiterated the prin- 
ciple of consultation and provided that it should be resorted 
to whenever the peace, security or territorial integrity of any 
American republic is threatened; and with this in view the con- 
ference implemented the principle by establishing that the 
Ministers for Foreign Affairs of the American republics should 
meet when deemed desirable and at the initiation of any one 
of them. 

Shortly after the outbreak of war, it became evident that 
a situation had arisen which might disturb the peace of Ameri- 
ca and which would justify the initiation of the procedure of 
consultation, and so the government of Panama, following a 
preliminary exchange of views among several of the American 
republics, extended invitations for consultation at Panama. 

The purposes of the meeting may be listed briefly as 
follows: 


FIRST. The American republics should endeavor to 
reach some uniform standards for use in each government’s 
individual determination and assertion of its rights and obli- 
gations as a neutral. Reaching such a uniform basis for consulta- 
tion on these matters would obviously strengthen the capacity 
of each individual government to maintain its sovereign rights 
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and also strengthen the collective capacity of the several nations 
to maintain and preserve peace on our continent. 

SECOND. There was the question of individual or col- 
lective measures to preserve our lands from the conflict over- 
seas and keep war away from our world. 

THIRD. Recalling the destruction and dislocation of 
inter-American economic, financial and commercial intercourse 
so costly to the Americas during the years of the Great War, as 
well as thereafter, the conference had agreed to discuss and 
consider practicable steps to defend national economies of the 
American republics against the shock of the present war as 
well as to establish long-range programs to cover the years 
when this tragic incident may have run its course. 

FOURTH. Efforts should be made to endeavor to ar- 
rest the present conflict or at the very least to humanize its 
effects. 


VI 


There were some fourteen basic resolutions taken, and 
I feel that it may be of interest for me to say a little about some 
of them. 

Regarding the maintenance of neutrality, there were sev- 
eral declarations and resolutions. The meeting approved a 
resolution that each government of the American republics 
should transmit to the Pan-American Union in Washington, 
D. C., for the information of the other governments, the text 
of all measures that might be taken by that government rela- 
tive to its neutrality in the present war. This, you will readily 
understand, makes it possible to obtain a measure of co-opera- 
tion which otherwise might not so easily be reached. In the 
joint declaration of neutrality of the American republics refer- 
ence was made to the spiritual union attained by the peoples 
of America through the similarity of their republican institu- 
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tions, their unshakable will for peace, their profound senti- 
ment of humanity and tolerance, and through their absolute 
adherence to the principles of international law, of the equal 
sovereignty of states and of individual liberty without religious 
or racial prejudice. The meeting of the Foreign Ministers 
reaffirmed the status of the general neutrality of the republics, 
leaving to each government and people the right to estab- 
lish in its individual and sovereign capacity the methods of 
application; to see that their rights and status as neutrals would 
be fully observed and respected by all belligerents. The For- 
eign Ministers further declared that they would keep their 
territories from being utilized as bases for belligerent opera- 
tions; that they would prevent the inhabitants of their terri- 
tories from engaging in un-neutral activities; that they would 
make such regulations with regard to belligerent warships as 
would prevent the taking place of action which would disturb 
the peace of this hemisphere; and that they would take other 
measures of similar import, so as to fulfill their obligations 
as neutrals. They also resolved to formulate subordinate rules 
facilitating police and judicial measures seeking the mainte- 
nance of neutrality; and finally they resolved that, should the 
war and the present state of emergency still exist a year hence, 
the Foreign Ministers would meet again in Havana on the 
first of October, 1940. 


Vil 


The humanitarian measures taken are interesting for 
their high ideals, which reflect the spirit of high civilization 
in this hemisphere. In the joint declaration of continental 
solidarity, the governments of the American republics, while 
reaffirming the declaration of solidarity proclaimed at Lima 
in 1938, also stated that they would make every effort, both 
spiritual and material, to maintain a strong peace and harmony 
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among the republics of America as an indispensable require- 
ment to the effective fulfillment of their duty to humanity 
in the world-wide historical development of civilization—a 
resolution free from any selfish purpose of isolation and in- 
spired by a deep sense of universal co-operation. The Ameri- 
can nations, in the resolution entitled Humanization of War, 
resolved to appeal to the European countries now in conflict 
to settle their controversy by pacific means, by justice and 
law, and not by brute force; also to appeal for their absten- 
tion from the use of those methods of warfare which would 
increase the suffering of those wounded in the war and those 
who remain at home; and to express the hope that the work of 
the Red Cross would be supported and protected by every ef- 
fort available to the peoples of this hemisphere. Interesting, 
too, for its noble conception was the resolution regarding con- 
traband of war: the meeting resolved to register opposition to 
the inclusion on contraband lists of foodstuffs and clothing in- 
tended for the civilian population and not destined directly 
or indirectly for the use of a belligerent government or its 
armed forces; to declare that the granting of credits to bel- 
ligerents for the acquisition of such foodstuffs and clothing is 
not considered contrary to neutrality. In the resolution entitled 
Maintenance of International Activities in Accordance with 
Christian Morality, the Foreign Ministers of the American 
republics, representing their several governments, declared 
the reaffirmation of their faith in the principles of Christian 
civilization; their condemnation of attempts to place interna- 
tional religions and conduct of warfare outside the realm of 
morality; their rejection of all methods for the solution of 
controversies between nations based on force or the violation 
of treaties; their qualification as unjustifiable the violation of 
the neutrality or the invasion of weaker nations in the con- 
duct of war and their protests against all belligerent actions 
not conforming to international law and the dictates of justice. 
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The Foreign Ministers also resolved to establish a close 
and sincere co-operation among the American republics for the 
protection of their economic and financial structures. With 
this in view, there was the resolution that the governments of 
the American republics should designate experts to constitute 
the Inter-American Financial and Economic Advisory Com- 
mittee. The purpose of this committee would be to protect 
the stability of economic relations among the republics and to 
promote a greater and freer exchange of economic supplies 
among these countries. 

Finally, in the Declaration of Panama, the governments of 
the American republics, through their representatives at Pana- 
ma, having solemnly ratified their neutrality in a conflict dis- 
ruptive of the peace of Europe, set forth their views that the 
present war could in no way justify the interests of the bellig- 
erents prevailing over the rights of neutrals. With this in 
view the conference suggested that the waters to a reasonable 
distance from the coast lines of the American republics should 
remain free from the commission of hostile acts or belligerent 
activities by nations involved in the European conflict. 

In accordance with the second resolution taken by the 
consultative meeting, the representatives of the twenty-one 
republics of the Americas went in a body to the statue of 
Bolivar the Liberator, at the close of the session, to pay their 
respects and to express the gratitude they felt for their im- 
mortal predecessor. 


Vill 


In lands beyond the seas, where flaming death rides the 
clouds of war, bringing misery and disease both moral and 
physical; bringing tragic squalor and poverty; impoverishing 
the minds, the stock and the good earth of the nations in- 
volved—there appears the dawn of a futile tragedy. The civi- 
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lization for which our forefathers strove and died, and the 
hopes of mankind for a permanency of peace, liberty and well- 
being—all seem to be plunging into a veritable Twilight of 
the Gods, a holocaust amidst the blood-red rays of the setting 
sun of human civilization. But, God willing, the spirit of 
Bolivar, as manifested at Panama, will guide us through the 
stormy seas of this tragic era and bring us into the lee-shore 
of sanity and human decency, where our folk may continue to 
live in sentient concord in a stronghold where the American 
republics will preserve and forever maintain a haven for lib- 
erty, tolerance and peace. 











RAWHIDE... 
by J. Frank Dobie 


l. CONSIDERING technique as well as interpretation of 
life, I were asked to pick out the best short story dealing with 
any theme of the Southwest, I should choose Stewart Edward 
White’s “Rawhide.” Yet it is but a writing man’s utilization of 
a tradition that, in popular anecdotes of reality and in more 
popular folk yarns, has for generations been massing itself into 
a cycle both grim and rollicky. Longhorn hides and men who 
rode “rawhide horses,” swung rawhide ropes and slept on 
rawhide beds—when they did sleep on a bed—gave the tradi- 
tion its body and zest. This was during times in a parched land 
when thirst was supposed to be allayed by keeping either a bullet 
or a bit of rawhide in the mouth. Rawhide, lead and thirst 
seem to go together. 

The salient qualities of rawhide are abiding durability and 
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toughness, flexibility and power to stretch when wet, and a 
corresponding power to contract and remain as stiff as an axe 
handle when dry. 

Over and over, with multiplied variations, the story has 
been told of the settler who one summer day hitched a horse 
with rawhide traces to a “lizard” and went down to the creek 
a half mile away to drag a barrel of water to his house. Just 
after he got the barrel filled, a rain came up. With head down, 
walking close beside the horse so as to use its body as a shield 
against the driving rain, he drove back up the hill. About the 
time he stopped beside the kitchen door, the rain ceased and 
the sun came out. He looked and he saw that he had no sled 
or barrel of water. All he could see was a thin, long-stretched- 
out pair of rawhide traces. 

The settler was neither startled nor perplexed. He un- 
hitched, threw the hames—to which the forward ends of traces 
are attached—over a stump, sat down under the shed at the 
front of his house and while he slowly chewed tobacco and 
fanned the gnats away, watched down the road. The sun was 
scorching now and the earth was steaming. After a while he 
saw the barrel on the sled snailing homeward. The dependable 
laws of heat and dryness and of rawhide were contracting the 
traces. Finally the sled stopped right at the stump. 

One time a freighter with two wagons of eight oxen each 
got bogged in the black waxy San Miguel country, in the 
bottom of a creek. He took the oxen out of his second wagon 
and hitched them to the first, but still the sixteen oxen couldn’t 
budge the wagon. They would pull, pull, all of them together, 
laying all their weight against the yoke, not lunging as horses 
or mules, but steady. Yet the wheels would not move. They 
seemed vised with steel in the deep, tight mud. 

Then the freighter had an idea. He told his helpers to un- 
yoke the oxen and let them graze. He had heard a range bull 
bellowing down in a thicket. He got the wind, crawled up, and 
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shot him. The bull was an old-timer with hide as thick as an 
elephant’s—almost. The men skinned him. Then the freighter 
cut a broad band, around and around, out of the thick hide. 
It was damp and pliable from animal moisture, but he let it 
soak an hour in the creek water. Then he tied one end of it 
to the wagon tongue, pulled with all his force on the other 
end until the hide was taut, and tied it around a mesquite tree 
well up on the bank. 

The sun was shining. The freighter filled his pipe, 
smoked, took a nap, chunked up the coals around the coffee 
pot, drained it, and then, after filling his pipe again, began 
watching the spokes of his wheels. At last he saw a minute 
movement. The hot sun was at work. The freighter shifted 
himself into better shade. Every now and then he could note 
a fraction of a revolution in the wheels, as slow but as inevita- 
ble as the late afternoon prolongation of the shadow of a high 
mountain across a valley floor. 

At the end of the day the wagon was perceptibly forward. 
That night the freighter let the rawhide soak again. The next 
morning he fastened it once more to the tongue and stretched 
it to the mesquite. The sun shone. The rawhide pulled— 
pulled like raw bacon drawing a boil to a head. The freighter 
almost got tired of resting, smoking his pipe, and napping in 
the shade. His oxen were getting a fine rest and their fill of 
grass. He wasn’t an impatient man. If he had been, he would 
not have chosen oxen. Again the rawhide was soaked over 
night. On the third day it drew the wagon clean out of the mud 
and up onto the hard bank. 

The contracting and expanding powers of rawhide gave 
an ingenuity to Indian torture on the desert comparable to that 
imagined by Edgar Allan Poe in “The Pit and the Pendulum.” 
Vicente Gomez, a mestizo of northern Mexico, hated all Span- 
iards. He perfected the art of sewing up his gachupin prisoners 
in fresh bull hides and then leaving them on lava or sand under 
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a blazing sun that would not fail to add to the agony of thirst 
the exquisite agony of slow, slow strangulation of the entire 
body. : 
Another form of rawhide torture—though I have heard 
of it only among the gauchos of South America—was to stake 
out the prisoner in four directions with green hide. Under 
the pitiless sun, the hide bindings would in the end quarter the 
wretch as effectively as wild horses hitched to his limbs and 
lunging in opposite directions. 

Rawhide torture was known also under the Midnight Sun. 
As Grey Owl tells the story, a band of Iroquois on a foray into 
Canada once captured an Ojibway woman and used her as 
guide in pursuing her tribesmen. One evening, utterly ex- 
hausted from the use of snowshoes not adapted to the country, 
they asked this woman for a remedy against cramps in their 
legs. She advised them to roll a log near the fire and lie down 
with their ankles over it, keeping their legs well elevated. Thus 
lying, they soon fell asleep. The woman wet some rawhide 
thongs, stretched them, and lightly bound the ankles to the log 
—very lightly so as not to disturb the ankle-owners. The 
fire soon dried the rawhide and shrank it into leg irons. Then 
the woman killed all the prisoners before they could extricate 
themselves. 

It is told that the Yaqui Indians used sometimes to tie 
a prisoner down and then bring a captured rattlesnake near 
his face, staking it by a well-dried rawhide thong. They would 
tease the snake so that it would strike at the face of the fixed 
man, just missing it. Then an Indian would begin dropping 
water slowly and patiently, drop by drop, on the rawhide. 
At each lunge the maddened rattlesnake would dart his pitted 
head a fraction nearer until the fangs finally sank into the nose 
or cheek of the victim, to whom would now come an end of 
the many deaths he had already died while the rawhide 
stretched. 
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A prisoner held by Mexicans at Presidio on the Rio 
Grande was bound hand and foot by an inextricable knotting 
of rawhide strings and left under a bush a short way out from 
the river. Somehow he managed to roll over and over until 
he got to the edge of the bank. Then with one more effort he 
rolled down into the water. As he had planned, his soaked 
bonds stretched so that he was able to free hands and feet be- 
fore his captors discovered the ruse. 

Texas used to be called “the Rawhide State,” and before 
barbed wire arrived, there used to be a saying that Texas was 
“bound together with rawhide.” People called the binding 
“Mexican iron.” It was a factor in the culture of the cow 
country as essential as the buffalo—the source of their shelter, 
raiment, food, armor and religion—was to the Plains Indians. 

One of the many ranch uses of rawhide was for horse 
hobbles. Cattle at their cheapest were never so cheap as in 
South America, where a rider of the Argentine pampas might 
at evening kill a bull in order to use his horns for a picket pin. 
The Texas cowboy, if he did not expect to return at night to 
the place where he saddled his horse in the morning, carried 
his rawhide hobbles either on his saddle or, more frequently, 
around his horse’s neck—like a bell strap, which was also of 
rawhide. 

In 1868 Jim Loving struck out from Parker County, 
Texas, with 2,600 head of cattle and twenty cowboys, for 
Colorado. One day while he was in the Indian Territory a 
Comanche chief with about a thousand warriors halted the herd. 
Immediately he accused Loving and his men of being Texans 
—in Comanche, as in Mexican minds, a nationality apart and 
distinct from Americans. Loving did his best to convince the 
Comanche that his outfit was from Kansas. He was making 
out a pretty good case when a warrior noticed the pair of raw- 
hide hobbles around the neck of a horse ridden by one of Lov- 
ing’s men. 
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“Tejano!” he growled, pointing to the hobbles and then 
twitching the Texan’s nose. 

The Indians took a lot of cattle, though the Texas men 
escaped with the main herd and their lives. Rawhide gave 
them away. 

A trail outfit usually had a dry cowhide slung under the 
bed of the chuck wagon for carrying wood or cowchips in, for 
fuel on the plains. This hide was called a “cooney,” also, some- 
times, a “caboose.” It told the origin of the Texas trail drivers 
as plainly as a license plate tells the origin of an automobile. 

In 1873 Missouri had a law against the entrance of Texas 
cattle that had not been wintered north of the state line. Fever 
ticks had not then been discovered, but it was known that 
southern cattle transmitted—in some way not understood— 
“Texas fever,” later identified as tick fever, unless they had 
spent a season above the “quarantine line.” 

In this year of 1873 Shanghai Pierce sent a herd of his 
coastal steers into Missouri. Soon after the herd got across the 
line, a Missouri stockman rode out to camp, locked at the cattle, 
looked at the men, and began to ask questions. The boss as- 
sured him that the steers, although originally from Texas, had 
been wintered in Kansas. But the Missourian kept looking at 
the “cooney” under the chuck wagon, and even commented on 
it. He rode off only to return with a posse and a writ putting 
the whole trail crew under arrest. 

A class of roving Texans were called “rawhiders,” at least 
in New Mexico, where James A. McKenna knew them. Before 
setting out on any trip, McKenna remembers, the migratory 
rawhiders “usually killed three or four large steers, not for 
food, but for hides. These were stored in their wagon-beds 
and supplied a hundred and one needs. If they had a break- 
down, they soaked the hide and cut it into long strips, called 
whangs, which they wrapped around the broken hub, wheel, 
or tongue. As the whang dried, the edges of the break drew 
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together. Their chairs, camp stools, wheelbarrows and buckets 
were made from hide. Their oxen were shod with it, and the 
shoes they themselves wore were usually made from left-over 
pieces. All rawhiders came from West Texas years before 
farming and drilling for oil became common there.” 

The nearer to Mexico and Mexican cattle the ranch breed 
lived, the tighter they were “held” by rawhide. When the 
brush poppers from southern Texas pointed their herds north 
right after the Civil War, many of them rode rawhide-rigged 
saddles, tightened their horse-mane girths with wreathing 
straps of plaited rawhide, protected their feet from thorns by 
tapaderos (toe-fenders) of rawhide sewed with rawhide or 
buckskin strings, and wore leggins (now generally called chaps) 
of the same material. On the trail rawhide served them as 
thread, pins, nails, iron, cloth—for anything to be made or 
mended. Rawhide was plaited into the quirts, which when 
hit across leggins made a noise that would almost jump a wild 
steer out of his own hide. The pop of a long cow-whip of 
plaited rawhide could be heard much farther than a pistol 
shot, and was more startling. 

At the close of the last century rawhide leggins—like 
roofs of thatched beargrass and lime out of burned cowchips 
for making lime water to soak corn in—were still common 
with the Mexicans of the Brush Country of Texas. It must have 
been about 1900 when I went with my father and some Mexi- 
can vaqueros for a herd of yearlings two or three days’ drive 
from our ranch. It was late winter and on the trip a cold rain 
soaked us. That night everybody was drying himself out 
against a long mesquite fire, for wood was plentiful. An old 
Mexican, blacker than a black Comanche, with deep smallpox 
pits covering his hairless face, had a pair of rawhide leggins 
that he let dry too long. They had been as limber as dishrags. 
After they were dry he stood them up, as stiff as two stove- 
pipes, before the other vaqueros. Then he began to hold a 
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conversation between himself and the chivarros, making up 
right there a little stage comedy that set everybody to roaring. 
I wish I could remember it, but I shall never forget the leggins 
and the scene. 

Fiber ropes in earlier days were almost unknown. The 
rope attached to a hackamore for use in breaking horses was 
of horse hair and so was the stake rope, the cabestro. But the 
roping rope, the lariat (from Ja riata), was of rawhide, four, 
sometimes eight, strands plaited into a long, graceful, even 
and beautiful line. It was worked, stretched and oiled until 
it was just stiff enough and just pliant enough to sing through 
the air like a fiddle string and fix itself around the object to be 
lassoed with the deftness and sureness of a roadrunner’s dart 
upon a grasshopper on a grass blade. 

In the vaquero world whence it came, it was not only tool 
and plaything but weapon. The California vaquero had far 
more confidence in his ability to lasso and drag to death a 
horse-thief Indian than in any kind of firearms. While the 
Texas Rangers were making Colt’s sixshooter famous, they 
guarded more alertly against the riatas of Santa Anna’s vaquero 
guerillas than against his cannon. After the battle of Buena . 
Vista orders issued from headquarters of the American troops 
permitted soldiers to shoot down any Mexican found within 
the limits of the city of Saltillo with a lariat attached to his 
saddle horn. The best riatas in North America today come 
from Sonora and Sinaloa, and many men living in those re- 
gions remember when horsemen fought duels with the riata, 
each dodging the other’s loop, each knowing that if caught 
around the neck he stood a chance to cut the rawhide before 
choking to death but that if caught so that his arms were pin- 
ioned he would be jerked off his horse and dragged into shreds. 

It was with the riata that Pancho Villa while yet a boy, 
towards the close of the last century, took the extremity of ven- 
geance on a rich young Mexican rancher who had mistreated 
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Villa’s sister. The rancher’s horse was unable to outrun, and he 
himself to outdodge, the bandit’s loop. 

The one handicraft that Mexican vaqueros as a class, and 
from them the old-time cowboys of the Southwest, gave the 
world and that may be classed as true native art was the art of 
plaiting rawhide—along with the weaving of horse hair. When 
the history of native art in the Southwest comes to be written, 
the historian, advancing beyond Indian crafts, will go to hide, 
hair and horns—in that order, hide first. No machine can ever 
cut long thongs like a vaquero, around and around out of a 
hide, widening the strip at thin places so that when stretched 
it will be uniform in width and strength. No machine will ever 
be devised to take twelve of these thongs, tapering from each 
end to the middle, plait them together half their length and 
then double back and plait the twelve strings into the original 
plaiting, making a quirt of twenty-four strands that for texture, 
symmetry, flexibility, balance of weight and gradation of diam- 
eter equals in workmanship, whether of basket or blanket, 
the accomplishment of any handicraft artist of any time. 

Yet unplaited rawhide—as crude as raw bull meat—could 
be used as a rope. That border hero and Mexican killer of tale 
and ballad, Mustang Gray, acquired his name by such a use. 


He ne’er would sleep within a tent, 
No comforts would he know, 

But like a brave old Texian, 
A-ranging he would go. 


Some fatality cast him afoot far out on the prairies, where be- 
ing horseless was next to being dead, at a time when “a man on 
foot was no man at all.” Gray discovered a hole of water at 
which mustangs drank, coming down a trail under a tree. He 
killed either a buffalo or one of the wild black Spanish bulls— 
traditions vary—skinned it, cut the hide into a long rough 
riata, hid himself in the tree, and when the mustangs came 
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down to water cast a loop over the head of a powerful stallion. 
This creature he finally subdued sufficiently to mount. With- 
out saddle and with only a rawhide thong around his underjaw 
to guide him, Gray rode him to a distant settlement—and won 
the name of “Mustang” that yet keeps his memory green more 
than a hundred years after the episode. 

As the Comanches used shields of dried buffalo hide, the 
Mexicans made theirs, just as tough, of cowhide. While travel- 
ing through Chihuahua in 1834 on a trading expedition, John 
J. Linn saw Mexicans armed against the Comanches with 
shields of rawhide “decorated by curious and artistically exe- 
cuted devices,” some bearing dates “as early as 1734.” It is 
claimed that sometimes a California vaquero, protected by one 
of these rawhide shields, would advance afoot to knife a 
grizzly bear he had roped. 

In the absence of iron the Spanish conquistadores, accord- 
ing to tradition, sometimes shod their horses with silver. Per- 
haps it was the Apaches who initiated rawhide horseshoes. Such 
a use was common among Texans a generation ago, tender- 
footed oxen and trail cattle being shod in the same way. The 
use still lingers in rough and remote parts of the Southwest. 
It seems to have been unknown in the eastern hemisphere until 
introduced from the west. In British Africa just before the 
Boer War, a detachment of troops being guided by the great 
scout, Frederick Russell Burnham, found their horseshoes 
worn out and their horses too lame to travel farther. Burn- 
ham had had his training among the Apaches and the range 
men of Arizona. In an abandoned hut he now observed some 
bull-hide shields. He soaked them in water and cut the hide 
into patterns that were stretched tightly over each horse hoof. 
With their mounts thus reshod, the Britishers proceeded, great- 
ly astonished, for they had never before heard of rawhide 
horseshoes. 

There was another way of making horses go with rawhide. 
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The Plains Indians were proficient in the practice. Small 
sacks of dried rawhide containing rocks will rattle more hid- 
eously than tin cans. These were strung on a riata tied to a 
horse’s tail, and then the horse was sent pell-mell into any 
caballada the Indians thought they could steal by stampeding. 
A bunch of horses, mules or cattle would not fail to break away 
at the advent of such a fright. A dried cowhide fastened to 
the tail of a runaway horse was just as effective. 

While John Woodhouse Audubon, son of the great orni- 
thologist, was crossing the Sierra Madre with a California- 
bound expedition in 1849, he experienced a variation in the 
methods of rawhide stampeders. “The scoundrels,” he wrote, 
“take a strong horse, cover him with the skin of an ox that has 
been newly killed, putting the flesh side out, tie all the bells 
they have on the horse, and, fastening an enormous bunch of 
dry brush to his tail, set fire to it and start him off with yells and 
shouts through the camp to be stampeded. Horses and mules, 
keen of scent and hearing, receive warnings through both facul- 
ties and are so frightened they will break any ordinary fasten- 
ing,” and stampede, leaving their owners afoot. 

At times the “Mexican iron” became steel. Comanches 
used it for bridlebits as well as for headstalls and reins. Apaches 
discovered that the riata made a good saw for cutting through 
the adobe walls of a pen containing horses. Sometimes, work- 
ing always at night, they poured water on the adobe to facili- 
tate the sawing. One morning John Chisum’s “warriors”—as 
he correctly called his cowboys on the Pecos—woke up to find 
that Apaches had by sawing a riata back and forth cut a gap 
in a high adobe wall and then stealthily taken a whole remuda 
out of the corral. 

It was the domestic use of rawhide by pioneers that made 
it a component of American culture. One of the earliest school 
teachers among the Texas colonists on the Brazos River was 
W. W. Browning. He used to tell of a certain experience he 
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had in trying to teach one of the young Texans how to spell 
bed. Finally in desperation he asked the blockhead, “What do 
you sleep on at night?” 

“Cowhides and blankets,” came the prompt reply. 

The blankets were a luxury except for covering. The bed 
was made by fixing a post out from the corner of a cabin, run- 
ning a rail from it to the wall on either side, and then a rail 
from each end of those two rails to the corner. On the frame 
thus made was stretched a cowhide that served as slats, springs 
and mattress, the occupants not requiring “beauty rest.” Even 
hats were occasionally made of rawhide, a hole more or less 
the size of the wearer’s head being dug in the ground and 
then the wet hide rammed and stretched into this hole until 
it was head-shaped. Such a hat could never have been as com- 
fortable as a bull-hide mattress. 

The most durable and the most comfortable chairs ever 
fashioned have rawhide bottoms, either of solid hide or of 
criss-crossed thongs. Trunks were made of hide also. One way 
of giving a hide proper flexibility for robe or rug was to use 
it as a sled for hauling water barrels on or, better still, for 
hauling dirt. On the famous old Randado Ranch of Southwest 
Texas is a big tank constructed, according to tradition, by cow- 
hide sleds that hauled dirt out of the pit and onto the dam. 

Uncle Ship Carnes was a great deer hunter, but during 
the summer when deer ranged out on the open prairies he 
had difficulty in approaching near enough for a shot—until he 
devised a ruse. He got a large beef hide and stretched it tight 
and dried it. No technical term was ever more appropriate 
than “flint hide” as applied to the skins of the old Texas cattle. 
Then Uncle Ship Carnes put a bell on his old grey horse, 
hitched him with a set of plow harness to a single-tree tied 
to the tail of the flint hide, and set out for the prairie. While 
some distance away from the deer, he would hunker down on 
the hide and, guiding his horse with lines made of rawhide, 
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allow him to walk and graze near enough for a shot. High 
grass obscured the form of the man on the sled, and the leisure- 
ly movements of the belled horse aroused no suspicions. “Uncle 
Ship Carnes seldom failed to get a deer when he went out on 
his beef hide.” 

One way to shoot wolves was to stake out the head of a 
slaughtered beef, and then with two dry hides, which would 
stay in any kind of propped position, make, a little off to one 
side, a tent-shaped blind for concealing a man with a gun. The 
wolves would come to eat on the beef head. 

A hide was “as handy as a shirt pocket”—for anything. In 
1875 a woman who had then been in Texas for fifty-two years 
wrote: “After we stayed on the Brazos River a few days we 
thought we would go a visiting to see your Pa’s people over 
to Coloread [the Colorado River} which I think was about 
fifty miles. Well, we had nobody to leave ouer things with. 
So your Pa took all of ouer goods off in a thick part of the 
cain brake and hid them under a yearling beef Aide which 
would protect them from the rain. Then we set out on Tor- 
mentor and rickety poly [the two horses}.” 

If brush was not handy, cowhides roofed a shed. Raw- 
hide sewed by strings of the same material to a frame of poles 
doored and windowed many a cabin. Hides for such purposes 
were dried without salt; then they would not soften so much 
when damp. The rawhide playing-cards with which Coman- 
ches and Apaches gambled seem not to have been adopted by 
the pioneers, but they would not have been out of place in a 
cabin of “rawhide lumber”—boards sawed or hewn from green 
oak, elm or cottonwood that warped when dry until they were 
as crooked as a “Davy Crockett log,” which could never lie 
still in its hunt for the unfindable center of gravity. It used 
to be told of a certain carpenter who was as deliberate as a 
West Texas drouth in breaking, and as slow as molasses in 
January, that he got hold of a green cottonwood plank to be 
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used for flooring and while he was considering how to lay it, 
it warped around him and held him so fast that another car- 
penter had to come and saw him out. Very likely no wagon 
road led to the cabin of rawhide lumber up above the forks of 
the creek, but the inhabitants knew that away out yonder a 
stretch of “rawhide road” bridged with rough logs the mud- 
diest slough of Old Caney. 

Jack Hawkins told me that all the pay he drew for six 
months of service as a Texas Ranger in 1874 was ten dollars, 
and that meanwhile he and his companions had been nowhere 
to spend even that amount. If they were low on footgear and 
found an old bull on the range, they would shoot him, skin 
out the hocks and let the rest of the hide go. 


“Our hearts were cased with buffalo hocks.” 


The hocks made their shoes. After they got wet and then 
dried, they might pinch; but pounding with rock or hammer 
would limber them up. One Ranger who had no drawers, and 
whose pants seat had worn out, patched the hole with raw- 
hide. A rain came, the sun shone, the patch shrank, and the 
Ranger was compelled to cut it out and wear his breeches in 
Indian style. This suggests a whole string of yarns about 
buckskin breeches that stretched and shrivelled, making their 
wearers get in tune with that old fiddle breakdown “Leather 
Britches.” 

Occasionally a green cowhide made the coffin for a frontier 
burial. In 1877 some ranchers of Lee County, Texas, on the 
lookout for cattle thieves, came upon two just completing the 
skinning of a beef that did not belong to them. They had, in 
accordance with a well-established custom, dug a hole in which 
to bury the hide so as to destroy brand evidence. It was an 
unusually large hole, in sandy soil. After the ranchers shot 
the thieves, they wrapped the bodies in the big hide, tied a 
rope around the bulk, rolled it into the hole, and covered it up. 
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During the dreadful cholera epidemic in San Antonio in 
the late 1840’s, hides served for biers as well as winding 
sheets and shrouds. “We met no one in the streets,” the 
wonder-loving French missionary Domenech related, “save 
those who were carrying off the dead. Coffins were scarce and 
corpses were strapped to dried ox-hides and thus dragged along, 
all livid and purple, to their graves.” 

“As tough as rawhide,” the old saying went. Probably 
no form of animal structure excepting teeth and ivory was 
ever tougher than the dried hide of an old Longhorn bull. 
The ultimate in “guying,” “ragging,” deviling a human be- 
ing was appropriately termed “rawhiding.” To rawhide or 
cowhide man or beast in a more literal way was to “beat the 
living daylights out of him.” An old-timer with the bark on 
was called a “rawhide.” No slur on him was intended when a 
dogie yearling, “just a ball of hair,” was called the same name. 

The hides of lean animals are stronger and more dura- 
ble than those of fat animals. Hence the superior tough- 
ness of hides from the lanky Longhorns. The test of tough- 
ness was in the encasement of cart, wagon and buggy wheels. 
In the dry climate characterizing the land of two continents 
over which Spanish cattle roamed, all woodwork shrinks. 
Within a short time the fellies of any new wagon would 
shrink away from the iron tires. Far from blacksmiths, the 
wagon operators might drive wooden wedges under the metal 
bands to make them stay on, but this remedy could be only 
temporary. Wet rawhide wrapping would in drying clamp 
the tires on the wooden circumference of the wheels. Except 
in sharp rocks, it would wear indefinitely. 

Before starting on a long trip across the pampas and 
over the Andes, about 1820, the overseer of transportation 
came to Captain F. B. Head and asked “for money to pur- 
chase hides, in order to prepare the carriages in the usual way. 
The hides were soaked and then cut into long strips, about 
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three-quarters of an inch broad, and the pole as well as al- 
most all other woodwork of the carriage was firmly bound 
with the wet hide, which, when dry, shrunk into a band nearly 
as hard as iron. The spokes and fellies were similarly bound, 
so that the wheels traveled on hide. . . . It went perfectly 
sound for 700 miles and was then cut only by sharp granite 
rocks.” 

A suspension bridge across a deep river in Chili was made 
of rawhide. If you visit the old church in Juarez across the 
Rio Grande from El] Paso and fall under the direction of a 
certain guide who is liberal with his facts, you will learn that 
the sagging rawhide cables from which the cracked bells swing 
have not been replaced since they were fixed there two cen- 
turies or so ago. I did not ask this guide how he knew. It 
is a fact that more than eighty years after artisans lashed rafters 
and beams together with green rawhide in the roof of the 
great Mormon tabernacle at Salt Lake City, the original fas- 
tenings still hold. 

The stake-and-rider fence, made of poles, was charac- 
teristic of the old South; the corral of the big Mexican haci- 
enda was made of adobe or stone. The representative pen 
on a Texas ranch was made—and in mesquite and cedar coun- 
try still is made—of pairs of posts set in the ground from 
four to eight feet apart, the space between uprights being 
filled lengthwise with poles so interlacing that the wood fill- 
ing is continuous. In order to keep the posts from spreading 
at the top and thus letting the poles tumble down, they must 
be tied together. The tying nowadays is usually with scraps 
of barbed wire; forty or fifty years ago the hoops were of 
slick wire; before that they were of rawhide. In Mexico, 
where oxen push against yokes lashed to their horns with 
rawhide, where rawhide alternates with native fiber in bind- 
ing down the rafters of cabin roofs, where rawhide ropes bind 
loads on burros that are followed by footmen wearing raw- 
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hide sandals, fence pickets held in place with cuero de vaca 
may still be found. There also, in some places, horse power 
still lifts water from hand-dug wells in buckets made of bull 
hide. 

Before the Civil War great amounts of silver pesos were 
freighted by ox and mule wagons from Chihuahua City to 
San Antonio and thence to the coast for shipment. The coins 
were sewed up in wet bullock hides, 3,000 pesos to the hide, 
which when dry was as hard as bone, making—except for 
gnawing rats—a casement as protective as it was unwieldy. 

In California, from which during four decades preced- 
ing the discovery of gold millions of hides were shipped, the 
hides themselves were coins of the realm, commonly known 
as “California bank notes.” There, Cheyenne Dawson re- 
corded, “a horseman would come galloping into town with 
a dry beef hide fast to his riata and springing up and down 
behind him—this was his money.” He traded it for what 
he needed. If he had vegetables, chickens or some other 
produce to bring to town to sell, he brought the articles on 
a cowhide. On such a transport he might bring his own family. 
If he had an ox-cart, the wheels made of segments of tree- 
trunk with holes in the center for the axle, the cart-bed fas- 
tened to it was made of hide flooring and siding rough-sewn to 
a frame of poles. A big cow-horn filled with soap afforded 
lubricant for the screeching wheels and axles. In his home 
the native Californian sat on a cowhide or an ox-skull. The 
dining table was a cowhide spread on a dirt floor. The meat, 
boiled with chili, had been dried on a line made of a rawhide 
riata. 

In a chapter called “For Their Hides and Tallow,” in 
my book A Vaquero of the Brush Country, I have told of the 
“skinning wars” and of the “hide and tallow factories” that 
operated in Texas during the late ’sixties and early ’seventies 
when cattle were hardly worth stealing and when a cowhide 
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was actually worth more than a live cow. That was when 
old steers with horn-spreads wider than the length of a man 
from his feet to the tips of his fingers on upraised arm were 
driven by the hundreds and thousands to such plants as that 
above Brazoria. Here Negroes shucked the hides off, “tried 
out” the tallow, and then skidded the meat down chutes into 
the Brazos River, where catfish gorged themselves and grew 
to gigantic size. A similar establishment at Quintana at the 
mouth of the Brazos so attracted sharks that all the people 
were afraid to go in swimming. The operators of these hide 
and tallow factories would buy out whole brands of cattle 
and after skinning what was worth skinning would sell yearlings 
at a dollar a head. It was a time when bands of Mexicans 
rode the country between the Nueces and the Rio Grande run- 
ning onto cattle, cutting their hamstrings with machetes, then 
stabbing them, skinning them, and leaving the carcasses for 
coyotes, buzzards and javelinas, the hides being hauled in carts 
across the Rio Bravo to be bonded back for shipment to Boston. 

In some areas hide rustlers burned off the grass so that 
cattle would starve to death. With not a drift fence or a line 
rider between the Gulf of Mexico and the North Pole, the 
blue northers and the wet northers of some winters would 
drift vast numbers of cattle southward for hundreds of miles, 
until along the creeks and in the coves of the coast lands they 
would bank up, mill about, eat off everything in reach of 
water, bog down and starve. Then a cold wet spell would 
pave the “stomping grounds” with carcasses, and from towns 
like Corpus Christi saloon keepers, draymen, carpenters— 
everybody turned out to skin dead cattle, very often helping 
out of their misery cattle that had life as well as skins. Dur- 
ing the early 1870's the killing of Longhorns for hides in 
southern Texas, from the Rio Grande to the Sabine, was 
equalled only by the buffalo slaughter proceeding on the 
Plains. 
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No wonder the cowmen organized, called upon Rangers, 
hired gunmen, to prevent their own cattle from being ex- 
terminated by hide thieves and to save the hides off these 
cattle for themselves. With everything else vanishing in a 
- die-up, the hides could at least furnish expense money. One 
hard year long after the skinning wars had passed, but drouths 
had not, Mexican skinners were daily bringing in hides taken 
from cattle owned but not paid for by a philosophic cowman 
of the Brush Country. Every evening after the reports were 
all in, he used to say, “Thank God, the hides ain’t mortgaged.” 








STORIES BY JOWN C. DUVAL 





THE PURE JUICE OF THE 
MUSTANG GRAPE 


FORENOTE BY J. FRANK DOBIE 


Deve: WAS NOT a sentimentalist. Had he been, he could 
never have written this extravagant satire on the mustang grape. 
It was a grapevine of the mustang breed that saved his life when 
he was fleeing from the Mexicans at Goliad. (See Chapter VIII, 
Early Times in Texas.) Pioneer folk did make wine of the 
mustang grape, and wine is still made out of it—tart, tangy and 
tonicy, and mighty refreshing. The vine and the grape both are 
among the most characteristic forms of plant life in southern and 
southwestern Texas. There is an old story of how a boy taken 
captive by the Comanches stole away from their camp one night, 
roped a horse—which must have been asleep— with a lithe of the 
mustang grapevine, used it for a hackamore, and rode bareback 
to safety. With a wild grapevine of another variety Daniel Boone 
swung himself clear of a trail down which Indians were pursuing 
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him and threw them off his track long enough for him to get 
away. The landscape of Texas presents no lovelier feature than 
the elms and oaks, in low places or on gentle hillsides, draped with 
mustang grapevines. 

The Texas Almanac for 1872 printed an article on “How to 
Make Wine from the Mustang or Native Grape.” Duval’s 
story sounds as if he might have been ridiculing these very 
directions. They are introduced below not only for Duval’s 
sake but for the sake of any reader who might want to experiment. 
Very recently a woman from the hill country taking a course in 
“Tife and Literature of the Southwest” under me brought in 
a jug of mustang grape wine and I saw my way to give her a 
clear “B” grade. The other day she promised to bring in two 
jugs of her latest vintage; I told her truly that I was likely to 
see my way to raise her grade to an “A.” Wine from the mustang 
grape does not impair the vision as certain brews are said to. 
Here are the directions: 

“Gather the grapes and mash them in a barrel or large tub; 
be sure and mash them all. 

“Tet the pumice stand about four days, or until the juice 
is separated thoroughly from the skin, leaves, and twigs, which 
will rise in scum on the top, leaving the clear juice of the grape 
below. Then tap your barrel about four inches from the bottom, 
so as to be above the sediment which settles at the bottom of the 
juice. It would be better to put your faucet in your barrel before 
you put the pumice in—a wooden faucet is the best. A very 
good one can be made by boring a stick lengthwise with a small 
auger, say half-inch or three quarters, and then dressing it down, 
sharpening one end so that it will drive into a little auger-hole 
bored into the barrel. The end of the faucet can be stopped up 
with a spile. Draw off the juice into a clean vessel, and dissolve 
in it from two to three pounds of sugar to the gallon, but be sure 
to put no water in, and no liquor. Put it away in a barrel or 
other suitable vessel, to ferment, with a small vent-hole left 
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open; watch it until the fermentation ceases, which can be told 
by the cessation of the noise or simmering. Then cork it up 
tight, and keep twelve months, and it will begin to have a body 
and be considered good wine. 

“But none should ever be used before it is a year old, and 
after that, the older it is, the better.” 


* * * * 


The mustang grape does not make a wine equal to Chateau 
Margeau, but it is an admirable substitute for dynamite. If you 
should have any doubt on that subject, please read on and you 
will see that I have good reasons for making the above assertion. 

Some years ago, when I was living in the southwest portion 
of the state, I noticed one day, whilst walking around my premises, 
that the crop of mustang grapes was exceedingly abundant—that 
nearly every tree growing in the vicinity of the little stream near 
which I lived was loaded down with the fruit. The circumstance 
made no particular impression upon my mind at the moment; 
but on my return to my shanty, as the Devil would have it, I 
chanced to pick up a periodical I had just received (I intend to 
sue the publishers for damages), and almost the first thing I saw 
in it was the following “Receipt for making wine from our native 
grapes”: 

“Gather the grapes when fully matured and let the laborers 
tread them into mash with their naked feet, for as long ago as 
the time of Noah, it was well known that the impact of the naked 
human foot imparts to the wine that peculiar bouquet and aroma 
so highly prized by connoisseurs. Then place the mash in a suit- 
able receptacle for pressing out the juice, and when the cask into 
which it is drawn off is nearly full, add to it, immediately before 
fermentation sets in, from one and a half to three pounds of sugar 
to the gallon, according to the acidity of the grape, in order that 
the saccharine and vinous fermentation may take place at the same 
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time. Then store your cask in the cellar with the bung open, and 
in the course of ten days, if the weather be warm, or fifteen if 
cool, fermentation will cease, and the bung must then be stopped 
with a wooden plug driven tightly in with a maul or sledge ham- 
mer; and for additional security it will be well to nail a piece of 
sheet-iron firmly over it. Nota bene! Barrels or casks that have 
contained junk—beef or kerosene oil—are the best to use, but 
you must not rinse them out, as the least water added to the pure 
juice of the grape will injure the arora and bouquet of the wine.” 

The above was the receipt in full; and when I had read it, 
the Devil, as I have said, suggested a bright idea to me (as I 
thought at the time). Why not, thinks I, gather this enormous crop 
of “native grapes,” manufacture them into wine, and supply the 
markets of the interior towns with the pure unadulterated juice 
of the grape? No one answered this question except that Devil, 
sotto voce. 

As it is probably a fact that some of my numerous readers 
are not personally acquainted with the mustang grape, for the 
benefit of such I will give a short description of this indigenous 
plant. The fruit is large, and, to the view, has quite a luscious 
look, like the apples of the Dead Sea that turn to ashes in the 
mouth; but in place of ashes, these grapes are filled with what 
seems to me a combination of No. 6 and aquafortis, flavored with 
the essence of green persimmons, which will bring tears of repent- 
ance (for having eaten one of them) to the eyes of the most 
hardened sinner. Like most worthless vegetables and fruits, the 
crop of the mustang grape never fails, no matter what may be 
the character of the season. It may rain in torrents every day 
for six months, or not a drop may fall from the heavens for the 
same length of time, and it’s all one to the mustang grape. 
Through wet and dry, heat and cold it goes on resolutely to blos- 
som and bear fruit, perfectly independent of all kinds of weather. 
Acidity and acridity are the predominating traits of this grape. A 
lemon will taste mawkishly sweet after you eat one of them, and 
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the skin will peel from your lips as if they had been seared with 
a hot iron. 

This description of our native grape, though it does scant 
justice to the subject, will suffice, I think, to give anyone a toler- 
ably correct idea of the difficulties I had to contend with in manu- 
facturing good wine out of such material. It is true I had never 
seen a pint of wine manufactured in my life, but I thought that by 
following precisely the receipt, I would have no chance of making 
a failure. 

There was a considerable number of freedmen living in the 
neighborhood. As they had lately been made “lords of them- 
selves, that heritage of woe,” they seemed determined to realize 
the fact to its utmost extent—by doing nothing. However, as the 
grapes were so abundant that gathering them was the next thing 
to doing nothing, I succeeded in hiring as many freedmen as I 
could pay at twenty-five cents a bushel—which was very fair 
wages, since anyone could easily gather at least ten bushels a 
day. Besides, it was a kind of work that suited them exactly; for 
when they were exhausted by the arduous labor of gathering a 
gallon or so, they could rest themselves for an hour or two under 
the shade of their own vines and recover their strength whilst 
they regaled themselves on the luscious fruit. Of course most of 
the juvenile freedmen I had hired were speedily put hors de 
combat by gorging themselves with the seeds and hulls of the 
grape (the latter being about as tough and indigestible as a piece 
of rawhide); but that did not delay matters much, as the places 
of those who fell out of the ranks were speedily filled by others 
who were eagerly hurrying to the front. Death by the grapevine 
route had no terrors for the freedmen. 

From the time I began manufacturing the wine, I followed 
the instructions given in the receipt implicitly to the end—with 
one exception: the grapes were not mashed by the naked feet of 
my freedmen. I thought I (and probably most of my prospective 
customers also) would prefer that my wine should be somewhat 
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deficient in bouquet and aroma, rather than have these qualities 
imparted to it by the impact of naked feet. Still, I must confess 
that I diverged from the receipt in this instance reluctantly; the 
naked feet of my freedmen were admirably adapted for the mash- 
ing of grapes, being wide and flat and hung to the leg exactly in 
the centre. 

Among my hunting equipment there was a pair of long 
rubber boots. These I gave to the three freedmen I had hired for 
the treadmill business, and told them that the one engaged in 
tramping should put them on, and then hand them over to the 
next when his turn came round. As freedmen, like sailors, always 
work better when singing, I improvised a little ditty for them to 
the tune of “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the boys are marching,” 
beginning “Mash, mash, my boys, the wine is flowing.” By the 
way, I have heard a number of people assert that wine made of 
the mustang grape has no strength or potency. If they could only 
have seen the condition of those rubber boots after the tramping 
process was finished, I am sure they would change their opinion. 
The soles were one mass of blisters, and the uppers were contorted 
and twisted into all manner of convolutions, evidences of the ex- 
cruciating agonies they had endured whilst in contact with the 
“pure juice of the mustang grape.” And a very lucky thing no 
doubt it was for me that its virulence was expended on the boots 
instead of the feet of my freedmen, for the Freedmen’s Bureau 
was in full blast at the time; and in all probability I would have 
been sent to Fortress Monroe for crippling the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment. 

I forgot to mention that before I commenced manufacturing 
wine, I dispatched a wagon to Lavaca for as many old junk and 
kerosene casks as I thought I would need. These came to hand in 
due course of time; and after I had filled them with the pure 
juice of the mustang grape, they were deposited in a cellar under 
my shanty which I had dug for the purpose, until I had no less 
than thirty-five casks containing from sixty to two hundred gallons 
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each safely housed (as I thought). The casks, according to in- 
structions, were placed in the cellar with the bungs open; and 
I visited them daily to see how the fermentation was progressing. 
But, except that the color of the wine gradually changed from a 
deep violet hue to a pale yellowish green and that it smelt 
like bilge water, I could perceive no alteration in it, after a lapse 
of fifteen days—by which time, according to the receipt, all fer- 
mentation should have ceased. I was inclined at first to think that 
the proportion of sugar I had added to the pure juice of the grape 
had so exactly balanced the “vinous” fermentation with the “sac- 
charine,” that, like two equal opposing forces, they had neutral- 
ized each other. But I am satisfied now that the depraved stuff 
(like some mules I have known that would play gentle for months 
to get a fair chance to break their owner’s necks) had purposely 
kept itself from fermentation until it could do so with disastrous 
results. At the expiration of eighteen days (I allowed the devilish 
concoction the customary three days of grace), no symptoms of 
fermentation being apparent, I plugged up the bungs tightly with 
wooden stoppers firmly driven in by means of a heavy maul, and 
secured them additionally by nailing pieces of sheet iron over 
them. I had a faint idea at the time that I was acting rather pre- 
maturely, but I slurred over my doubts after a fashion by sup- 
posing that the mustang grape was naturally of a retiring dis- 
position and averse to any public display and that, in consequence, 
all its fermentations had to be carried on at night. 

A few days later the weather turned very warm. Whilst we 
were breakfasting on the stoop one morning, our attention was 
drawn to a horrible serpent-like hissing noise proceeding, appar- 
ently, from the cellar beneath. The next moment an explosion 
like that of a bombshell took place, and I and my wife and three 
children, together with various articles of furniture and frag- 
ments of stoop, were blown into the back yard. 

Fortunately, no one was seriously injured, and as my wife 
recovered from the shock, she exclaimed: “Heavens! Hubby, 
what was that?” 
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“T think,” said I, “that the pure juice of the grape is be- 
ginning to ferment now.” 

Of course we did not dare go back in the house, as there 
was no telling when another cask might explode; and I and my 
family were compelled to take up our quarters at the house of a 
neighbor. As long as the weather continued warm, we could hear 
a cask go off now and then like a minute gun at sea, but no one 
dared go near the house to ascertain what damage had been done. 
At length, however, the weather turned much cooler; and, as no 
explosion had been heard for several days, I ventured over to 
reconnoitre. Five casks had exploded. The stoop was all gone, and 
every chimney thrown down flat. As the season by this time was 
so far advanced that northers were of frequent occurrence, I 
thought there should be no danger in returning home, and did 
so as soon as the house was repaired. 

Some days afterwards, as I wished to feel the market a little 
in order to determine the value of my wine before shipping the 
bulk of it, I decided to send half a dozen casks to a merchant in 
San Antonio. I hired a wagon and team and after instructing the 
driver to handle the casks very carefully, so as not to injure the 
aroma of the wine, I hurriedly retreated to the nearest timber. 
There I stopped, expecting every moment to hear gun fire. But, 
contrary to my expectations, no explosion occurred, and after 
waiting a reasonable time, I returned to the shanty to find that the 
driver had safely loaded his wagon and left. 

The next day about twelve o’clock the driver drove up to 
my shanty. I stepped out to learn what had occurred to bring him 
back so soon. 

“Why,” said I, “Bill”—no, I believe his name was Jake— 
“Why,” said I, “Jake, you have made the trip in a hurry. What 
have you done with the wine?” 

“Wine!” replied Jake. “Do you call that stuff that was in 
them barr’ls wine?” 

“Yes,” said I. “What did you suppose it was?” 
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‘Jes’ look at that wagon, will you, and then say the stuff you 
put in it was wine—and not dynamite.” 

At this I turned to look at the wagon and saw that in truth it 
was in a very “shackling” state. The cover was hanging in tatters 
on the few bows that were left, the tailboard was missing, one 
side of the body had been carried away, and the bottom was en- 
tirely gone. 

“Well, what’s gone with the wine?” said I. 

“Tf you mean that dynamite,” said Jake, “that you put inter 
that wagon, it’s scattered purty much all along the road for about 
five miles, I reckon.” 

“Why, how did it happen?” said I. 

“Well, you see, Boss,” said Jake, “ ’bout fifteen mile above 
here, I come to that rocky piece of road this side the Tumlinson 
Ranch, but afore I got there I suspicioned somethin’ was wrong, 
because I hearn a terribul fizzin’ goin’ on ’mong them barr’ls in 
the wagon, and the very fust heavy jolt it got, bang! went one 
on ’em like a cannon, and lookin’ back, I seed the wagin sheet 
flyin’ up in the air, and any amount of hoops and staves. The noise 
stampeded the mules, and they drug that wagon right through 
the woods and over rocks and stumps at a 2.40 lick, spite of all I 
could do to stop ’em, for every time I begun to get ’em a leetle in 
hand, dang! would go another barr’l, and, sir, I never checked 
em tell they had run plum inter Squire Tumlinson’s corral. 
Thar his Mexican herder (who wanted to show off his smartness, 
I reckon) roped one of the mules, and while he was tyin’ him to 
the wagin wheel, the last barr’] of dynamite busted and one of 
the staves tuck Martinez squar on the head and killed him dead 
as a door nail.” 

My! how this world is given to lying! Some people are 
never satisfied unless they make things out ten times as bad as 
they are. I ascertained afterwards that Tumlinson’s Mexican was 
not killed—that only his leg had been broken and one eye put 
out; and as far as I know that fellow is living yet. It is hardly 
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necessary to say that the upshot of the matter was I lost my wine 
and was compelled to pay Jake fifty dollars for damaging his 
wagon. 

If any doubting Thomases should think after reading thus 
far that I have been poaching on Baron Munchausen’s preserves, 
all I have to say is that I will take them tomorrow if they wish, 
and show them places, where the wine ran out on the ground 
when the casks exploded, that are as bare of vegetation to this day 
as the palm of my hand. Don’t tell me that Johnson grass can’t 
be exterminated! I’ll guarantee that one bottle of my vintage of 
1876, if mixed with a hogshead of water and sprinkled lightly on 
any kind of grass, will exterminate every sprig in a ten-acre field; 
and if that fellow who made two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before deserves the thanks of his country, what do I 
deserve for discovering that one bottle of mustang wine will 
effectually kill every blade of Johnson grass on a ten-acre field! 
I am willing that the question should be decided by the Farmers’ 
Alliance. 

I must confess I was considerably discouraged by the dis- 
astrous failure of my first attempt to throw my wine on the market, 
and I determined to get rid of what remained on hand as speedily 
as possible. As the weather at the time was quite cold, and the 
casks were very cautiously handled, we succeeded in transferring 
what was left to several wagons without an explosion, and I con- 
signed them to a merchant at Austin with instructions to dispose 
of them at wholesale—before warm weather set in, if possible. 
About a month or so afterwards, I received a letter from him 
stating that it was impossible to dispose of the article I had sent 
him at any price—that all who had sampled it said it was too sour 
for vinegar and too fiery for aquafortis. He concluded his con- 
soling epistle by asking what disposition he should make of the 
stuff. I was thoroughly disgusted, and wrote him immediately to 
knock the casks in the head and let the infernal stuff run into the 
gutter, which was the only suitable place for it. A few weeks later 
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I received an answer from him stating that the stuff had saved 
him the trouble of knocking the casks in the head by all bursting 
during a late warm spell, and that, as the warehouse in which it 
had been placed was immediately on the banks of the Colorado, 
the infernal stuff had run into the river and killed all the fish in 
it as high up as the mouth of Bull Creek and as low down as La 
Grange. This, I subsequently found. out, was only partially 
true; the fact is, the fish were killed only for a few miles below 
the point where the warehouse stood. 

Whilst I was manufacturing the wine, I had filled a dozen 
bottles with it and had corked and wired the stoppers securely, 
intending to keep them as a sample of my vintage of ’76, and 
not to open them until the day my eldest daughter was married. 
These bottles, securely packed in ice, I brought with me to Aus- 
tin; but the authorities got wind of it, and as no doubt they had 
heard exaggerated reports of the explosive powers of my wine, 
they compelled me to deposit the bottles in the powder house 
outside the city limits. Not long afterwards a Mr. Blowemhigh- 
skyski (a retired Russian Nihilist who had fled from St. Peters- 
burg several months previously for having been implicated in a 
plot to blow up the Czar) offered me two hundred dollars for 
the box of bottled dynamite. Knowing very well the use he 
intended to make of it, I refused to sell to him on any terms. I 
had no personal enmity against the Czar, except that he would 
persist in spelling Czar with a perfectly useless C; and I did not 
think that a sufficient excuse for blowing him up. 

It seems, however, that Mr. Blowemhighskyski was one of 
those cranks who think nothing is needed to make the people 
healthy, wealthy, and wise except to blow up their bosses occa- 
sionally—whether they be czars, emperors, presidents or million- 
aires. He was determined to get possession of those bottles at all 
hazards. That night the citizens of Austin were startled by a 
tremendous explosion; the next morning there was a hole forty 
feet deep where the powder house had been. No one except myself 
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could imagine how the accident had occurred, even after the 
débris of Mr. B. was found on top of a mesquite tree nearby, 
with the neck of a bottle still firmly grasped in his hand. But, 
although there were several hundred pounds of Giant and Her- 
cules powder in the house as well as my bottles, I have not the 
slightest doubt myself that most of the damage was done by 
“pure juice of the mustang grape.” 
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AN ODOROUS YARN... 


l. CHAPTER XI of The Young Explorers, sequel to Early 
Times in Texas, Duval has the poetical Mr. Pitt tell of a “little 
affair” he once had with a snack of cold mutton that putrified in 
his saddle bags; having been carried into the Veramendi Hotel 
in San Antonio, it created a mighty disturbance. The account of 
the odorous mutton is not so long drawn out as that of the dead 
mouse in the present story, and is not, I think, so effectively told. 
Uncle John often told this yarn of malodor to entertain nephews 
and nieces; he claimed that the mouse actually died and putrified 
in the toe of his own boot. J. F. D. 


I hate cats. But if I were a housekeeper, I would always have 
them around, because I hate mice a great deal more; not so much 
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when they are alive as when they are dead—and I’ll tell you the 
reason why. 

Soon after Austin was established as the Seat of Government, 
I went up there from Houston in company with an old compadre 
of mine by the name of B———, to attend the first Session of 
Congress. The embryo city of Austin at that time consisted mainly 
of a stockaded log building called, by courtesy, the Capitol; 
some half a dozen log huts for public offices; about as many 
“Sorgham and Gomorrah” saloons; and a dozen or two private 
residences which would have attracted attention even on Broad- 
way, New York—in contrast with the brown stone fronts of that 
fashionable quarter. On our arrival, we found that the solitary 
hotel was already filled to repletion—although it is astonishing 
how large a number of people a small hotel in Texas will accom- 
modate in an emergency. But in this instance the last feather 
had in reality broken the camel’s back, and so we were compelled 
to look around for other quarters. 

Luckily, we met an old acquaintance in the city who knew 
the ropes; and through his recommendation, we obtained board, 
and the use of two small rooms at a private residence. The smaller 
of these (a mere cuddy) we used as a dressing room, etc., and 
the other for our sleeping apartment. A day or so after we had 
taken possession of our quarters, one of my boots was carried off 
to parts unknown by a mischievous puppy; and though diligent 
search was made for it, it could not be found. I borrowed an old 
shoe from the landlord and went out to hunt up another pair of 
boots. I examined the entire stock of the little one-horse dry 
goods establishment in the place without being able to find a fit. 
Eventually, as it was Hobson’s choice, I was compelled to pur- 
chase a pair of boots which were at least two inches longer than my 
foot. 

Two or three days afterwards, I began to notice that a very 
disagreeable smell seemed to follow me wherever I went. When 
I was walking about in the open air, it was not apparent; but the 
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moment I stopped, the villainous effluvia would salute my nose, 
increasing in intensity the longer I remained stationary at any 
one place. As soon as I had satisfied myself, by frequently chang- 
ing my position, that there was no doubt the smell originated 
with me, or with my dress, I retired to the cover of some neighbor- 
ing woods and instituted a thorough examination, as I supposed, of 
everything I had on—but failed to make the slightest discovery. 
No clue could I get as to the cause of the sickening odor that 
was persecuting me and that assailed my olfactories with renewed 
strength the moment I had donned my clothes again. “What in 
the world can it be?” said I to myself, as I shook my coat franti- 
cally, thrashed my pants viciously with a switch, and scraped my 
boots vigorously on the root of a tree. But my shaking, thrashing 
and scraping were all in vain—or rather it seemed to me they only 
intensified the horrid smell that was haunting me like an evil 
conscience. I returned to the house fully under the impression 
that I was the victim of some loathsome disease of which this smell 
was a premonitory symptom. 

A little while afterwards, dinner was announced. I hurried 
to my room and emptied half a bottle of cologne promiscuously 
over my clothes. Then, in fear and trembling, I entered the din- 
ing room and took my usual seat at the table by the side of Miss 
S————, with whom I had struck up quite a flirtation. I was in 
hopes that the cologne I had sprinkled over myself would enable 
me—under cover of its smoke, as it were—to hurry through my 
dinner before any attention was drawn to the more disagreeable 
smell I carried about with me. But the bane, alas! was too strong 
for the antidote. Although I told my funniest anecdote, and 
talked in the most enthusiastic strain on all topics I thought cal- 
culated to interest my fair auditor, I soon perceived that her 
manner was distrait and that my conversational powers were 
failing of their usual effect. 

Miss S———— fidgeted in her chair, held her handkerchief 
tightly to her nose, and right in the midst of one of my most 
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laughable stories she furtively raised the table cloth and peeped 
enquiringly under it. At length she abruptly said, “You are very 
fond of cologne, it seems, Mr. D-———.” 

“Oh, yes,” I stammered, turning very red (I know) about 
the gills. “I fairly dote on it. In fact, I have what you might 
term a weakness for the perfume.” 

“Well,” replied Miss S———, “I like cologne myself. But 
really—don’t you think, now, the article you are using is not 
exactly No. 1, as the shopkeepers say? Very difficult, I suppose 
though, to get it here.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I expect it is.” And to hide the confusion I 
was thrown into by her remark, I went off into a lengthy descrip- 
tion (which I had read in a periodical) of the mode of manufactur- 
ing perfumes generally, laying stress particularly on the fact 
that the aroma of many ingredients used in their composition 
was, individually, anything but pleasant or agreeable. 


“T am very fond myself,” again said Miss S———, as soon 
as I gave her a chance to slip in a word edgewise, “of a good 
article of cologne. But I am inclined to think,” says she, hitch- 
ing her chair as far away from me as possible, “that the manufac- 
turers sometimes make mistakes and put in the wrong ingredients.” 

If there had been any doubt left on my mind after this as 
to the fact that the cologne was inadequate to the task I had 
imposed on it, it would have been dissipated when I saw the looks 
of enquiry passing between several individuals at the table, and 
particularly when my nearest neighbor furtively turned up his 
boots and inspected the bottoms closely. Without daring to look 
around, I instinctively felt that everybody’s eyes were fixed upon 
me. Bolting my dinner as hastily as possible, I got up and retreated 
to my room, where I threw myself upon the bed in a state of 
mixed despondency and disgust. 


In a few moments my friend B———— followed me; and as 
soon as he entered the room, I said to him, “I shall leave here in 
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the morning for the Comanche nations or Pike’s Peak or the 
Staked Plains, I don’t care a cuss which.” 

“Why, what in the world do you mean?” said B———. 
“Have you gone demented entirely?” 

“No,” said I, “I am as sane as you are, but I am afraid I 
am not near so sound. Haven’t you noticed,” said I, “that for 
the last two or three days a horrible smell has followed me where- 
ever I go?” 

“Well, yes, I have,” said B———— hesitatingly. “Particu- 
larly today at dinner. It was almost unbearable soon after you 
came into the room. What do you suppose is the cause of it?” 

“The Lord only knows,” said I. “I can’t get the slightest 
clue to it, although I have examined myself closely. Apparently 
I am in good health, and yet, without my being conscious of it, 
I suppose some loathsome disease must be developing itself in 
my system.” 

“Perhaps it’s in your clothes,” said B———. 

“No, it isn’t,” replied I, “for I have changed them all three 
times in the last forty-eight hours, and would do so again, but 
I am at the end of my wardrobe.” 

“Well, it is a little singular, I admit,” said B———. “But 
don’t fly off the handle and do something desperate until you 
know what’s the matter. The mystery will probably be explained 
in a short time.” 

“Maybe so,” I replied doubtingly, “provided I am not 
suffocated before then, or ‘abated’ by the town council as a pub- 
lic nuisance. Nevertheless,” said I, “I will take your advice and 
grin and bear it a day or so longer, and then if there’s no let-up 
to this infernal smell, I am off for the Staked Plains certain, 
where I can live in the open air and bivouac every night on the 
prairie with my nose to windward. There, at least, I shall be a 
nuisance to nobody but myself.” 

My friend B———— did his best to console and encourage 
me, keeping all the time though, I noticed, at a respectable dis- 
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tance from me; but in a little while he made some excuse for 
leaving—which he did with his handkerchief pressed tightly to 
his nose. I declined going to supper on the pretext of having a 
severe headache. Every night after supper, when the weather was 
pleasant, Miss S———— and myself were wont to meet, accidentally 
as it were, on the porch. A rustic porch it was, covered with wood- 
bine and clapboards, where we could talk romance and sentiment 
to our hearts’ content without running any risk of being overheard 
by outsiders. That night the moon was shining on high in cloud- 
less effulgence, and I was strongly tempted to seek our usual 
trysting place—but that smell! As there was a brisk breeze blow- 
ing from the south, however, I concluded at length I might ven- 
ture to take the chance by making a cautious detour on the porch 
from the north. I found Miss S———— there, as I had anticipated, 
seated on a rustic bench, gazing out abstractedly upon the moonlit 
prairie and the dark dim line of the Colorado hills in the back- 
ground. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” said I, as I skirmished up to 
leeward and took a seat on the bench as far from her as I could 
well get. 

“T don’t know that I was thinking of anything in particular,” 
said she (which I know was a downright fib, for I am confident 
she was thinking of me, and wondering why I had not made my 
appearance before). “But what a lovely night it is,” she added. 
“The Colorado gleams in the moonlight like a stream of molten 
silver. I?ll change places with you,” said she, getting up and 
taking a seat to leeward of me, “and you can have a better view 
of it.” 

“Yes, it’s beautiful—lovely,” said I, taking one hasty hur- 
ried glance and then rapidly skirmishing around to leeward again. 

Miss S———— seemed considerably surprised by my un- 
accountable movement, but she said nothing; and in order to 
distract her attention as much as possible from the disagreeable 
atmosphere, I talked eagerly and enthusiastically about “congenial 
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souls” and about having at last most unexpectedly “met my fate” 
in the wilds of Texas, and all that sort of thing. My eloquence, 
I am confident, was making a most favorable impression, when, 
unfortunately, the breeze died away; and I observed Miss S—— 
put her handkerchief to her nose, and look enquiringly at me. 
Thinks I to myself, “There is but one chance left to distract a 
woman’s attention under such circumstances.” And forthwith I 
popped the question without a moment’s hesitation. 

Miss S———— seemed a good deal astonished (as well she 
might be) by the rapidity with which I had come to the point; 
but at length she said, “Mr. D——-——-,, are you serious in what 
you say, or are you merely making sport of an unsophisticated 
country girl?” 

“No,” said I, seizing her hand, “I never was more serious 
in my life—I swear by yonder moon.” But at that moment the 
breeze (on purpose, I believe, to blank my matrimonial prospects) 
ceased blowing entirely; and that sickening smell rose up so 
overpoweringly that I gagged and came to a full stop. Thinks I 
again, ““Was ever woman in such odor wooed? Certainly never 
in such odor won.” 

However, I still kept possession of Miss S————’s hand, 
which I squeezed spasmodically, and finally I gasped out, “Give 
me some hope—” (Phew! ) “Won’t you speak?” (Faugh! ) “One 
little word.” 

“Mr. D »” interrupted Miss S———, “let’s post- 
pone the discussion” (What can it be?) “of this question” (Good 
Heavens! ) “to a more favorable opportunity—it’s so” (Oh my! ) 
“so—unexpected—and so horrible.” 

“Horrible?” says I. “What do you mean?” (Of course, I 
knew well enough what she meant. ) 

“That horrible smell,” said she. “Don’t you perceive it? I 
wonder what in the world it can be!” 

Driven to desperation, I dropped her hand like a hot 
potato, and, jumping up, I exclaimed, “I'll tell you what it is, 
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Miss S————! It’s me! Me myself and nothing else! The turkey 
buzzards are playing Seven Up for me now! I’m snake bit and 
I don’t care a durn who knows it!” 

And, saying this, I darted from the porch, hurried to my 
room, threw off my clothes, and turned into bed, fully resolved 
that I would leave for the Staked Plains the very next day. Most 
singularly, however, the smell disappeared as usual the moment 
I undressed and turned in; and I went to sleep and never woke 
up till sunrise the next morning. Scrambling out of bed, I looked 
round and discovered my friend B——— sleeping soundly on 
his cot. 

“Hello!” says I. “B————, rouse out of that and help me 
to pack up. I’m off today for the Staked Plains.” 

“What’s that?” said B————, jumping up and rubbing his 
eyes. “Harping on those confounded Staked Plains of yours 
again! Why, you are all right now,” said he. “Not the slightest 
disagreeable odor is perceptible in the room.” 

“T know that,” said I, “for the infernal smell leaves me 
regularly every night and returns as regularly the next morning. 
Strange, isn’t it? But I suppose the disease is roused into activity 
by exercise or motion.” 

“Well, it is strange,” said B————. “But perhaps,” he 
added meditatively, “it’s intermittent in its character and the 
paroxysms only come on in the daytime.” 

“Heaven only knows,” said I, “but I wish from the bottom 
of my heart that my ‘well days’? would come in the daytime. I 
could manage to worry through the nights somehow, I reckon. 
But I won’t stand it any longer,” I continued. “Bring me a cup 
of coffee and a bite of something to eat when you come back from 
breakfast, and then I’ll be off for the Staked Plains. I would not 
encounter Miss S———— after the scene that took place last night 
on the porch for the whole of Texas.” 

B————, who was a warm-hearted fellow, was evidently 
distressed by my determination to leave so soon for parts un- 
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known; but as by this time I had donned my clothes again, the 
scent was so overpowering in the room that he hastily cut short 
his attempts to console me, and went off to breakfast, holding his 
nose. When he returned he deposited the waiter on a little table 
near me, and then retreated to a seat near the window, from 
whence at a safe distance he urged me by all the arguments he 
could think of to abandon the idea of leaving Austin so soon. 

“Tt’s no use talking,” said I at length. “My mind is made up 
on that point. I can’t stand this state of things any longer. But,” 
I continued, “I won’t go until tomorrow, as I have a good deal 
to say to you before I leave; and as we can’t talk with any com- 
fort in this close room, let’s take our guns and go to the woods. 
There you can keep the wind of me and listen to what I have to 
say without being compelled to hold your nose all the time.” 

“All right,” said B————. “I’m agreeable.” 

So we took our guns (for at that time no one ever ventured 
half a mile from the house without arms) and started for the 
woods. In walking along I struck my foot against a root, and split 
the toe of the miserable ‘slop’ shop boot I had on entirely open. 
I was in no mood to care for trifles, however, and B———— and I 
continued to walk until, feeling a little fatigued, we took a seat 
upon a fallen tree to rest ourselves for a few moments. Soon after- 
wards I happened to cast my eyes upon my feet; and I saw, as I 
supposed, a lizard crawling into the rent in the toe of my boot. 

“Good Lord!” said I to B———, hoisting up my foot. 
“Catch that lizard tail quick, and hold it fast until I can pull my 
boot off.” 

B———— grabbed the tail and held on, while I shucked my 
boot as speedily as possible. I turned it up and after I pounded the 
bottom of it some time with a boulder, out came a partially de- 
cayed mouse, with the prints of three of my toes in his side. The 
mountain had been in labor and brought forth a mouse! The 
mystery was solved, and I was radically cured of the loathsome 
disease that had been preying upon me for the last week! B———— 
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tumbled over on the grass, and went into hysterics on the spot— 
whilst I, feeling as if a thousand pounds had been lifted from 
my shoulders, capered frantically around, threw my cap up into 
the air, fired off both barrels of my gun, cut the pigeon wing and 
various other steps that would have excited the envy and admira- 
tion of a French dancing master, until finally I sank down on the 
grass, in a joyous state of exhaustion. 

So I didn’t go to the Staked Plains after all, nor did I ever 
renew my proposal to Miss. S————. For, alas! somehow we 
never again fraternized after that scene on the porch. But I 
verily believe if it hadn’t been for that decayed mouse, I should 
long since have been a happy Benedict instead of the old bachelor 
I am today, and should have given by this time at least half a 
dozen hostages to society for my good behavior. 














NOTES ON TEXAS HISTORY 





INTRIGUE FOR ANNEXATION 
by Richard R. Stenberg 


T... FOLLOWING hitherto unpublished reports written 
by Commodore Robert F. Stockton to the American Secretary of 
the Navy, George Bancroft, throw light on Stockton’s secret 
diplomatic mission to the Texas Republic in the spring of 1845. 
This mission was instigated by President Polk, who, according 
to President Anson Jones, “wished Texas to place herself in 
an attitude of hostile activity towards Mexico, so that, when 
Texas was finally brought into the Union, she might bring a 
war with her?—Polk’s ulterior object being the acquisition of 
California from Mexico by conquest.* 


*The letters here presented are located in an odd volume of manuscripts, 
entitled Officers’ Letters, 1844-45, Supplemental Volume, in the archives of 
the Navy Department, Washington, D. C. On Stockton’s mission see, further, 
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May 21st 1845 
U. S. Ship Princeton 
Off Galveston 


Sir 


I have the honor to report the arrival of the Squadron 
under my command off this place on the 12th inst. after the 
remarkable passage of two weeks from Hamton Roads. 

On my arrival I hoisted the Broad Pendant on board of 
the Brig Porpoise, & came into the harbour. I sent the enclosed 
letter to the mayor and fired a salute of twenty one guns.* 

Nothing could have been more opportune than our visit. 
Every manifestation of joy has been given by the people. They 
now look to us for protection from the threatened invasion 
of Mexico & they shall have it if I can give it to them. 

The question of annexation under the resolutions of Con- 
gress is in my opinion settled. In truth seven eights of the peo- 
ple are in favor of it; and every man in the Republic seems to 
despise the threats of Mexico & to spurn all European inter- 
ference in the matter. 


the present writer’s “The Failure of Polk’s Mexican War Intrigue of 1845,” 
in Pacific Historical Review, 1V (1935), pp. 39-68; Anson Jones, Official 
Correspondence Relating to the Republic of Texas (1859), pp. 46-52, 76-77, 
95-97, 583. Stockton’s letters of May 21 and 22 are both endorsed “recd. & 
ansd. 2 June.” With his letter of May 25 Stockton enclosed a copy of the 
Galveston News of May 24, 1845, containing an account of the proceedings 
at a public ball given by the citizens of Galveston in Stockton’s honor. The 
Commodore’s patriotic address at the ball recalled the “butcheries” of the 
Alamo and Goliad. C. A. Wickliffe, another of Polk’s secret agents, also 
attended the ball. 


*Stockton’s letter to Mayor James M. Allen, Galveston, May 13, 1845, 
reads: “I arrived off the Island of Galveston on the day before yesterday with 
the Squadron under my command. This morning I hoisted my Pendant on 
board of U. S. Brig Porpoise, & have come with that vessel into the harbour 
to pay the compliments of the squadron as well as my own personal respects 
to the authorities & people of Texas. A national salute of Twenty one Guns 
will be fired from the Porpoise if it will [be] returned ‘Gun for Gun’.” 
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“Thus far we go before the wind.” But trouble is brewing. 
The last intelligence received here is that the Mexicans are 
crossing the Rio Grande del Norte and taking possession of an 
immense and valuable portion of the Territory on the East 
side of that river, for the purpose, it is presumed, of being in 
sole possession of the river and the territory at the time of 
annexation. 

They certainly, in my judgment, ought to be driven back 
to the other side at least of the Rio Grande del Norte before 
annexation takes place. War now. exists and as any & every 
man here fights on his “own hook,” the Texians ought there- 
fore in my opinion to take possession and drive the Mexi- 
cans over the other side of the river before the meeting of 
Congress: otherwise it may be a pretext for [President Anson] 
Jones to delay the action of Congress—or a Territory large 
enough to make a State will be lost & our proper boundary de- 
feated. 

Mr. Donoldson [A. J. Donelson} is not here and I am 
told President Jones cannot be trusted. I will do the best I 
can. 

I design to leave here tomorrow with the Squadron for 
Corpus Christi, the Rio del Norte & Matamoras, in the hope 
that the appearance of the vessels off that part of the coast may 
serve to secure me a favorable reception by Genl. Arista whom 
I design to see if possible & who perhaps may be induced to 
order a counter march. 

If I cannot stop them in this way then I must try some- 
thing else. In my opinion they should not be permitted to pro- 
ceed and if I can prevent it I will. 

I propose to look to this matter till after annexation takes 
place—then send the Saratoga to Brazil, the Porpoise & St. 
Marys to Madeira and return myself to the United States with 
the result as I presume you will desire to receive the earliest 
intelligence. 
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I will send the Brig or one of the ships to Vera Cruz with 
the letters for Commodore Conner, as it will be impossible for 
me to go there and at the same time give the necessary atten- 
tions to the important interests in Texas. 

your faithful & obt. Sert 


R. F. Stockton 
To the Honorable 


George Bancroft 
Secretary of the Navy 


Off Galveston — Texas — 
May 22nd — 1845. 

Sir 

Since my letters written yesterday to which I refer were 
despatched, I have seen the Major General of Texas [Sidney 
Sherman}, for whom I sent some days since—he has consented 
to call out the troops, to clear and protect the boundary—he is 
to leave this place tomorrow to advise with the President of 
Texas on the subject; and I am in hopes that I shall at least 
have done some service. I will want more Provisions and 
Powder that [than] I expected when I left the United States. 
I will send to Pensacola for them, and if not there to New 
Orleans. Please to send the necessary orders to let me have 
what I shall deem necessary for the Squadron under my com- 
mand. 

your faithful and obdt. servt. 
R. F. Stockton 

To the Honorable 
George Bancroft 
Secretary of the Navy 
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Galveston 
May 25th 1845 
; 
The arrival of the steemer McKim the day before yester- 
day at this place from New Orleans with the intelligence that 
secret negotiations has been going on between President Jones 
and the Mexican Government produced great excitement 
amongst the people here—which will not however affect, 
otherwise than favourably, the relations between the U. S. & 
Texas, whatever may be the fate of Mr President Jones— 
annexation is more certain now, than ever—and I hope that 
my presence has not lost one friend to the cause—the St Marys 
sailed for Vera Cruz yesterday—and I expect to leave for 
“Corpus Christi” tomorrow—to ascertain if I can what is 
actually doing on the frontier along the Del Norte—I hope 
to be ‘back here in a week—I hope Mr Donelson will be here 


on my return— 


Sir 


faithfully yours 
To the Honorable R. F. Stockton 
George Bancroft 
Secretary of the Navy 


U. S. Ship Princeton 

Off Galveston June 4th 745 
Sir 

I have the honor to inform you of my return here from a 

short cruise down the coast. Captain Elliot, the British Agent, 
arrived here on Friday in the French Corvette La perons 
[?} & proceeded immediately to the Seat of Government. 
Major Donelson arrived on Saturday and is now here. I have 
just heard from the President of Texas on the subject of the 
army of occupation.* He approves the plan suggested by me 
and I hope he will prosecute it. 
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I am informed that there are seven thousand Mexican 
troops on the Rio Grande del Norte ready for invasion. No 
provision has been made to meet such an exigency, but that 
which I am & have been since my arrival here endeavoring to 
get the authorities of Texas to adopt. 

The Government and people of Texas do most unfortun- 
ately entertain the expectation that the Government of the 
United States can and will protect them from any and all Mexi- 


*Stockton’s plan, of having a Texas force occupy the disputed territory 
between the Nueces River and the Rio Grande, drive out the Mexican troops, 
and attack Matamoras, was broached by him indirectly, through his secretary, 
Dr. Wright, to President Jones. Anson Jones later gave the following account 
of the plot: “On the 28th of May, Gen. Sherman for himself and associates 
in the militia, and Dr. Wright, surgeon of the steamer Princeton, and secretary 
of the Commodore (as he informed me), took three days in unfolding to me 
the object of their visit. Dr. Wright stated that he was sent by Com. 
Stockton to propose that I should authorize Major Gen. Sherman to raise 
a force of two or three thousand men, or as many as might be necessary, and 
to make a descent upon the Mexican town of Matamoras, and capture and 
hold it; that Com. Stockton would give assistance with the fleet under his 
command, under the pretext of giving the protection promised by the United 
States to Gen. Murphy; that he would undertake to supply the necessary 
provisions, arms and munitions of war for the expedition, would land ther 
at convenient points on our coast, and would agree to pay the men and officers 
to be engaged; that he had consulted Gen. Sherman, who approved the plan, 
and was present to say so... I asked Dr. Wright if he had written instruc- 
tions from the Commodore . . . He then stated to me that the scheme was 
rather a confidential and secret one, that it was undertaken under the sanc- 
tion of the United States Government, but that the President did not wish 
to become known in the matter, but approved Com. Stockton’s plan .. . 
that the President of the United States, satisfied that annexation was in effect 
consummated, wished Texas to place herself in an attitude of hostile activity 
towards Mexico, so that, when Texas was finally brought into the Union, 
she might bring a war with her; and this was the object of the expedition 
to Matamoras, as now proposed. He further stated that Com. Stockton 
was .. . very wealthy; that he had means of his own sufficient to support and 
carry on the expedition; and that it was desirable it should appear to the 
world as his individual enterprise, while at the same time I was given to 
understand that the Government of the United States was, in reality, at the 
bottom of it, and anxious for its accomplishment and for the reasons stated. 
I then said, smiling, ‘So, gentlemen, the Commodore, on the part of the 
United States, wishes me to manufacture a war for them;’ to which they 
replied affirmatively.” Jones, Memoranda, pp. 46-52. 
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can aggression, from the moment that the Congress of Texas 
shall accept the resolutions of the Congress of the United States. 
This has caused among the people an apathy on the subject of 
their necessary defences which ought to be in my judgment 
alarming. 

The Mexicans are ready to inflict a blow on the Territory 
of Texas as soon as they shall hear the result of Capt. Elliots 
mission. The United States troops cannot (if it were right to 
do so), cannot be here to resist them. The Texians must be 
aroused to a proper sense of their own danger and my advice to 
this Government has been to call the Texian volunteer army 
into the field, to defend themselves from aggression, to regulate 
the Boundary and to be prepared to hand over to the United 
States and [an] undisturbed and undisputed territory when 
the U. S. may be (of right) ready to occupy it. 

The prolonged uncertainty of our relations with Mexico 
begins to create in my mind some doubt as to the proper des- 
tinaticn of the other vessels of the squadron when I shall return 
to the United States. They will by that time require a supply 
of provisions &c. and it is my present purpose, when I leave this 
place to send them to Pensacola to fill up, where orders from 
vou can if you see fit meet them in time to prevent any un- 
necessary delay. 

faithfully yr obt. sert 
To the Honorable R. F. Stockton 
George Bancroft 
Secretary of the Navy 


U. S. S. Princeton June 12th 1845 
Off Galveston 
Sir 
I have this day received the enclosed proclamation of 
President Jones, which will no doubt be a surprize to you as it 
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was an utter astonishment to me. I hardly know how to char- 
acterise it or what to say about it other than it is a good practical 
definition of treason. I am so disgusted with Texian diplomacy 
that I really wish I could avoid writing to you on the subject 
altogether. But referring to my previous letters to you, it seems 
to be necessary that I should make this last communication on 
the subject, to explain as well as I can my own conduct and 
that of President Jones. 

Although himself opposed to annexation, the universal 
sentiment amongst the people in its favor constrained the Presi- 
dent to call a meeting of Congress and'a convention: although 
it was believed that he would not hesitate to throw every 
obstacle in the way of its final consummation that he could, 
consistently with his own personal safety. Still it was supposed 
by the best informed that he would not have the temerity to do 
any public act which would thwart the wishes of the people. 

It was suggested that the first difficulty he intended to 
create would be in relation to the boundary between Mexico 
and Texas. He not only left the whole frontier unprotected, but 
by his utter indifference to all suggestions on the subject, 
seemed to invite an invasion of the Territory, between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande, by the Mexican forces. This 
direliction of duty it was supposed that he meant to defend on 
the ground of a promise made to him, that the U. S. troops 
should be sent to repel any threatened hostility from Mexico 
& again upon the ground of a want of means on the part of 
the Texian Government to supply the troops. Having ascer- 
tained that the Mexicans were collecting in force on the frontier 
—and feeling assured that it was impossible for the U. S. troops 
to be sent into the Republic until after annexation had taken 
place I believed it to be necessary that something should be 
done to counteract these projected schemes of the President. 
To avoid therefore all difficulty which might arise from any 
pretended disappointment that might be urged in consequence 
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of the absence of a military force from the U. S.—I sent a 
messenger to the President to apprize him that inasmuch as the 
troops of the U. S. could not be expected to cross the line [into 
Texas] till after annexation had been agreed upon by the Tex- 
ian Congress and convention, it was indispensable that the 
volunteers of Texas should be permitted (the two countries 
being at war) to march to the frontier and to defend them- 
selves against the threatened hostilities—-That this was not 
only necessary to a proper reasonable defence of the Republic, 
but equally important to the honor and integrity of the Texian 
Government, to enable them to give to the U. S. quiet and un- 
disturbed possession & not oblige the Government of the United 
States to do any act for the purpose of recovering a portion of 
the Territory occupied by the Mexicans, which might be con- 
strued into an aggression upon Mexico & thereby place the U. S. 
in the position of violating the laws of nations.* 

President Jones fully acquiesced in the propriety and pru- 
dence of these suggestions, but requested a few days delay that 
he might be disembarrassed of pledges under certain existing 
engagements of the Government, which prevented him from 
making any immediate move in the matter consistently with 
good faith—all of which was supposed and admitted to have 
reference to the expected arrival of Capt. Elliot. 

In a few days after this Capt. Elliot arrived & had an 
interview with the President, whereupon the proclamation 
which is now enclosed was issued [on June 4] by his Excellency 
—by which you will see that I am not only disappointed but 
that the Republic is bound hand and foot to be delivered over 
to the Mexican forces, (if disposed to take possession) should 
Congress dare to accede to the proposition of annexation. 


*In fine, Stockton wished Texas to make a conquest of (disputed) terri- 
tory in order to spare the United States the “war guilt” she would assume in 
making that conquest herself after Texas entered the Union. It will be noted 
that in these reports Stockton carefully screens President Polk. 
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The people are indignant and there is great excitement 
here on the subject of this proclamation, as you will perceive 
by the enclosed extra News [a Galveston News handbill of 
June 11}. What the result will be it is hard to say. Whatever 
it may be however I hope and think it cannot seriously interfere 
with the subject of annexation however baneful its influence 
may be on the matter of Territory & boundary. 

I have done the best and all I could do without offense 
against our own neutrality to protect the interests of Texas 
and the U. S. Believing that I can be of no service here after 
the meeting of Congress I intend to return to the U. S. with 
the resolutions of the Texian Congress & to order the other 
vessels of the Squadron to Pensacola to fill up with provisions 
& to proceed on the first of August to their respective stations— 
the St Marys to the Mediterranean & the Porpoise to Norfolk 
and the Saratoga to Brazil, unless other instructions from the 
Department shall be received by them at Pensacola. 

The St Marys has returned from Vera Cruz having de- 
livered to Commodore Conner the letters sent out by me. By 
the enclosed letter from Commodore Conner you will perceive 
that he does not apprehend immediate hostilities— 

faithfully your obt sert 
R. F. Stockton 
Hon. George Bancroft 
Secretary of the Navy 


U. S. Ship Princeton 
Off Annapolis 
July 3rd 1845 
Sir 
I have the honor to report to you the arrival here of the 
U. S. Ship Princeton in nine days from Galveston—and to 
inform you that the resolutions on the subject of the annexa- 
tion of Texas, passed by the Congress of the United States, 
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have been accepted by the Congress of Texas, by a unanimous 
vote—and to transmit to you by Doctor Wright the Assistant 
Surgeon of this ship, a certified copy of the Joint Resolutions 
of the Congress of Texas; with the message of President 
Jones, and a memoranda of the conditions preliminary to a 
Treaty of Peace between Texas and Mexico—which Treaty 
was rejected by the Senate of Texas by a unanimous vote. 
Doctor Wright was sent by me to Washington [Texas] during 
the recent session of the Congress of Texas, as well as on a 
previous occasion—you will find him an intelligent gentleman, 
well acquainted with recent occurrences in Texas .. . [The 
remainder of the letter pertains to the return trip to Anna- 
polis}. 

Your faithful and obdt. Servt 
To the R. F. Stockton 
Hon George Bancroft— 
Secretary of Navy— 


The sum of evidence indicates fairly conclusively that it 
was the policy of Mexico merely to defend her claim to the 
territory between the Rio Grande and the Nueces and that she 
had no intention of invading Texas proper in the period pre- 
ceding the outbreak of the Mexican War.* Not aware of Polk’s 
actual secret desire for war for purposes of conquest, Mexico 
was unwittingly “playing with fire” in her plans to defend her 
claim to the above-mentioned “disputed” territory on the 
Texas-Mexican border. Stockton’s final references to his Texas 


*See, ¢.g., General Arista’s declaration regarding General Paredes’ coup 
2’ état, published in the New Orleans Weekly Delta, February 9, 1846; A. H. 
Gillespie to George Bancroft, Mexico City, January 16, 1846, in California 
Historical Society Quarterly, XVIII, p. 225. 
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mission suggest that he had expected war between the United 
States and Mexico (begun by Texas) to result from the execu- 
tion of the military project which he had in vain attempted to 
induce the Texas authorities to accept and prosecute. In a 
letter to Bancroft on August 17, 1845, enclosing a plan of the 
harbor of Vera Cruz that he had obtained when in Texas, 
Stockton commented: “I obtained this document when I hoped 
to have had my share in any attack that may be made on the 
Castle [of San Juan de Ulloa] by our navy.”* 


*See also Stockton to Bancroft, October 24, 1845, quoted in Pacific His- 
torical Review, 1V, p. 58; this letter and that of August 17 are found in 
regular volumes of the chronologically arranged Officers’ Letters series in the 
archives of the Navy Department. 











ESCAPE FROM GOLIAD... 
William Mason's Narrative 


EDITED BY J. FRANK DOBIE 


Wrssas D. MASON accompanied John C. Duval and 
his brother Burr from Kentucky to fight in the Texas Revolu- 
tion. The following narrative is taken from the Pension Papers 
in the Archives of the Texas State Library. It was written 
in 1875. The State of Texas had appropriated $250 to each 
surviving member of the Texan Revolutionary Army; Major 
A. W. DeBerry, to whom the letter is addressed, was Secretary 
of the State of Texas. Mason was in the poor house of Simp- 
son County, Kentucky, at the time; one of his communications 
indicates that Major DeBerry charged him plenty for tending 
to his application. He had paid a third of his land donation in 
order to get the land located. The original of the narrative is 
in oné paragraph without punctuation. In order to facilitate 
reading, it has been cut into paragraphs, and punctuation marks 


have been inserted. 
* * * * 
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Franklin Ky Dear Ser I drop you aleter fer William Ma- 
son just as he tells it to me. I was a Solger in the war Between 
Texas and Mexico in 1836. i went in the fall of 1835. i started 
from Ba{r}dstown Ky in the year of 1835 under Capt Bur Du- 
vall with only 6 or 8 men, his brother John Duvall among 
them. we went to Louisvill Ky. there we got a boat and went to 
New orleans. When we left Neworlenes we left withe 25 or 30 
men. we got on a Soner and sailed to the mouthe of the Brasos 
river. we lay at the mouthe of Brasos river some few days and 
was put on on the Scuner invensebel [Invincible] to go to gal- 
veston Bay to look fer the Spanish men of war Montizomer. 
when we got up to the Bay they was not there and we was sent 
back to the mouthe of Brasos 

we lay there fer 2 or 3 weeks. we wer then put under Cornel 
Faning. we sailed round to Copono Bay. we sailed up the bay, 
landed at Copono. from there we went omision [Refugio], 
from mission to golead. we had not ben long at golead before 
we got a dispatch from Santintone that the Alemore [Alamo] 
was a tacked under Col Travis, Davy Crocket and James Buy 
commanders. Col Fanin then left Golead and crosed Santone 
river to assist the allemores. in hering they was 1500 men in 
his rear he recrossed the river and went back in the fort. they 
then got nuse that there was alone woman in omision [Refugio]. 
he started Cap King and 18 men. he could not git no nuse from 
them and then they started major Ward with over 100 men. 
they was atacked by Uryers [Urrea’s] devision of the Mexican 
army and could not git back. he then got nuse that the alamore 
was taken. 

ashort time after this he got a dispatch from generel huston 
by major Wallis but giting no correct nuse from Ward in the 
[mean]time. the mexicans come in sight of golead. we had a 
smal skermish across the river. that evening cornel Faning pre- 
pared to leave the fort to meet Genel Houston at gunsilas 
{Gonzales}. we had got 7 or 8 miles on the road to vicktory 
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{Victoria}. thare we wer over taken by the Mexicans. the mexi- 
cans completly surrounded us. Col Faning formed his men 
in what is called holer squas. i think the fight commensed 
about 2 oclock. we had the advantag of them in cannons. ther 
cannons had not come up yet. the fight lasted tel about sun 
downg. our offesers concluded to lay downg on the ground all 
right to try to fix some plase to take off the wonded through 
the knight. we dug a ditch 2 or 3 feet deep. we put all of our 
bagage on the dirt we dug out fer brest works. that knight the 
mexicans got reinforse ment and commised the fight next morn- 
ing with fore peases of connoone, we in open perary with out 
water. they fired at us three or fore times with ther cannon. 
then the fireing seased and they histed the white flag and Col 
Faning, seen [seeing] others had thers up, he histed one. the 
flags met. 

Col Fanigon surrenderd his men as prisners of war and that 
they should be sent to the United States. we stacked our arms 
and the Mexicans came up and taken charge of them. they 
give Col Faning leaf to bery his dead in the ditches we dug. 
we then formed in line and marched back to the fort. about too 
days after Col Ward and his men was taken they was brought 
back to the fort. also they never sufferd Col Fanin to come 
amongst his men after they come back to the fort. they kep us 
there seven days. 

on the seventh day erly in the morning they formed the 
men in dubel file across the fort, Fanings and Wards men. they 
split the lines in three devisions. the first devision was taken 
doung the river three quarters of a mile and there they was 
shot. The second devision, nerly all of Duvalls men, went out 
the motemore [Matamoros] rode some distant. ther was a 
small path from the road went to the river. they marched us 
along that path 20 or 30 yds. there we was halted. as soon as 
the gard on the right was counter marched back out of the 
way, the gard on the left fired on us. all that was not shot 
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downg broke fer the Sanantone river. some was kiled betwixt 
that and the river and some in the river and some after they 
had crossed. a man by the name of Reas and myself went 
through the bushes to the edg of the perary and there laid 
doung all day. 

when knight come Reas sed he could strike the worloop 
{Guadalupe} river below victory [Victoria]. we traveled all 
knight and the next morning we found our selves rite on one 
devision of the mexican army and they took us the second time. 
they took us in ther camp but would not alow us to be ques- 
tioned to gether. Rece told them that he was a welchman and 
hapened in Texas and they prised him in the army. they ast 
me if wasant one of Col Fanins men that made ther escape the 
day before. i told them i was not. Col Gare in the mexican 
army spoke good inglish. he come up to me and told me i need 
not deny being one of them fer he new i was. i then oned that 
i was one of them. he turned off and went into his tinnt and in 
ashort time after he sent me some thing to eat. he then come 
out and told me that he wanted me to stay withe him. he tied 
a white string around my left arm. he told me to ceep that on 
and non of the coman solgers would Hert. 

we then marched to victory, from there to texoner [Tex- 
ana}, to Colerado. we crosed the river and to the maegord 
{Matagorda}, from ther to the Brasos river. i ther aske Col 
Garee what had become of Col Fanin. he told me he was shot. 
he told me that the last devision was taken out in alot that was 
fenesed in with bresh. there they was shot and the wonded was 
shot in the fort. he told me that Col Fannin was the last man 
that was shot. they blin folded him and too of them shot him. 
we then marched from the brasos the same road we come. 
when we got back to victory i herd that old Santiano was whipt 
and that huston army was afolering them. i then watched a 
chanse to run off. 

it was not long after that before i made my escape. i got 
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into Col Ruske army on navadad river. i staid in the army 
severel days. i then went to Col Rusk and told him i wanted 
to go to the mouth of brasos river fer to git some clothes i 
left in McKineys war[e] house. i then ast him about my dis- 
charge. he told me when i got to the mouth of Abrasas river 
that i would see generel Lanar and he would give me my dis- 
charge if i wanted it. when i got to the mouth of the abrases 
river i saw Gen Lamar and he give me my discharg. i thare 
hern that my captains brother John Duvall, amere boy at that 
time, [had escaped] and had gone to neworlenes 
When [upon entering Texas} we first got to the mouth 
of the Brasas river the Texas counsel was a seting at Sant Fel- 
lipe. Cap Duvall went ther and had his men inlisted during 
the war in Jayuary about the first 1836 
you told me when i saw you at your farthers that you was 
aquanted with Thomas H Duvall. if you will ask him he will 
tell you that they was a man by the name of William D Mason 
under his brother Bur and he located my land fer me some ten 
or twelv yers after the war. i give him one thirds of my land 
to Survey and locate. there was aman by the name of Smith 
caled on him fer the other too thirds and got it and if his 
[Thomas H. Duval’s] brother John is alivin—i under stood 
that he was aliving in Texas—he wil State the same that i 
was under his brother Bur untel the men was shot at goliad 
your truly from 
William Mason to Wesley Debery 


rite soon and direct your leters to J B Harris, Franklin, 
Simpson Co., Ky. 











ON A NAKED HILL IN WYOMING 
by Wilson 0. Clough 


On a naked hill in Wyoming, 

Mike Phillipoulos from Macedonia, lying under the thin, 
gravelly sod, 

And next him Pavlovitch from Serbia, the wooden cross slant- 
Ing ; 

And others, miners of coal. For accidents will always be. 

And Maria Pinelli, aged three, dead of a fever; 

The mother gone now to Napoli, 

That last day scrawling across the granite stone, 

In shaken pencilled letters, half-blurred even now by the wind 
and the rain, 

O carissima mea, addio. 


The dark forested hills of Dakota face westward, 
Backing the naked hill, the low promontory, 
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Looking sunward on leagues of gaunt, marginal land, 
With strange buttes rising, apart, far-distant, mysterious, 
Against the glistening afternoon sky, 

Like great ship-hulks, forever stranded on a static sea; 
And the graveyard lying lonely on the stark headlands. 


Three miles going on the crisp short grass, the landscape 

gently tipping, 

And there the abrupt pause, the ugly gash yawning: 

The hundred rotting wooden steps, lurching down the steep, 
grassy side, 

The rusted rails, the tottering trestles, 

The empty shafts, like a throat that’s been slit, 

The chutes, black-clotted with dust, 

The lateral gorges, the streets reclaimed by the swift-running 
streams, 

The houses, now bowing to earth, 

The hollow, echoing hotel, the boss’s big house; 

And the bird within, beating vain wings upon the window-pane. 


Phillipoulos of Macedonia, Pavlovitch, Kronstadt, the others, 

Meagerly entrenched against Time and his gnawing, 

Under the simple stone and the anonymous grass they lie, 

Peripheral sparks, no more, flung off by the forges of trade; 

Spent spray from the whirlpools of commerce, the long trajec- 
tory ended. 


And O carissima mea, addio, 
Fading in the sun, on a naked hill in Wyoming. 











THE FABULOUS 101 RANCH 
by T. i. Alexander 


Wace in 1936 the last acre of the 101 Ranch had been 
sold and the last bawling steer carried away by importunate 
creditors, an epoch was ended as definitely as when gunpowder 
blew knights and their iron armor into the limbo of history. 
Its passing left other huge ranches in the West, but none so 
colorful or storied as 101. 

“Anything,” wrote Edna Ferber in her novel Cimarron, 
“can happen in Oklahoma.” And perhaps nothing has hap- 
pened there half so strange as the story of the 101 Ranch. For 
more than sixty years since Colonel George W. Miller, the 
founder, came in 1870 from Kentucky to drive steers along 
the Chisholm Trail north from Texas, and fattened them on 
the lush buffalo grass of the Cherokee Strip, 101 had been a 
synonym for the old West. Its area was feudally magnificent— 
110,000 acres under deed or lease, one sixth the area of Rhode 
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Island, three times the area of the District of Columbia; its re- 
ceipts from cattle, farming and oil leases in its heyday rose 
regularly to almost a million dollars per year, and it produced 
more corn and wheat than all the Thirteen Colonies in Revo- 
lutionary times. From inside its own fences was recruited the 
most colorful Wild West show that ever traveled the tank 
towns of America or jingled its spurs before the crowned heads 
of Europe. Inside its fences lived an entire nation of Indians, 
the Poncas. The ranch helped introduce the round-up or rodeo 
as a means of public amusement. It rendered signal aid in 
saving the American bison from extinction; it originated dude 
ranching and the bull-dogging of steers. Small wonder that 
when 101 was liquidated under the auctioneer’s hammer, 
nostalgic old-timers felt that almost the last frontier of the 
old West had vanished. 

The passing of 101 was not dissimilar, on a minor scale, 
to the passing of feudalism; for the broad acres on which 
formerly grazed thousands of cattle have now found their way 
into the ownership of the Federal Resettlement Administra- 
tion, which is busy breaking up the vast estate into farms of 
twenty to forty acres on which to place impoverished small 
farmers. 

The close of the War Between the States in 1865 found 
Colonel Miller, the elder, living on a plantation in Kentucky. 
He decided to go west because he could see little hope for 
the recovery of the South after Reconstruction. In 1870 he 
removed to Missouri; but his real ambition was to move 
farther west and go into the cattle business. He had little 
money, but he did have several hundred hogs; and one day a 
traveler returning from Texas told him that Texas was under- 
stocked with hogs but overstocked with cattle. Forthwith, Colo- 
nel Miller slaughtered his hogs, cured the bacon and set out 
for Texas, at the head of several wagons hauling 20,000 pounds 
of bacon. 
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He got 400 steers in exchange for his bacon, and drove 
them slowly back toward Missouri. On the way he passed 
through the Cherokee Strip, that part of Oklahoma which had 
been reserved for the Cherokee Indians. It seemed the fairest 
spot he had ever seen, and he determined to build his ranch 
there. He began it by purchasing a few acres, but mainly he 
rented land from the friendly Ponca Indians. He placed his 
400 Texas steers on this land, and the 101 Ranch came into 
existence. 

For the next twenty-three years the life of Colonel Miller 
was a steady round of money-making. His simple formula was 
to buy or breed steers by the tens of thousands, fattening them 
for the Eastern beef market. Until the panic of 1893 Colonel 
Miller grew steadily richer. He held many thousands of acres 
of land under lease and he shipped cattle by the trainload. But 
the days of the cattle barons were passing; the farmer was 
crowding into Oklahoma. The final decision to turn 101 into 
a gigantic farm was made in the year of the panic, after a 
Kansas City commission house had failed owing Colonel Miller 
$300,000. The decision was hastened by creditors who hauled 
off all the cattle which were not sick or crippled. Left on the 
great ranch were only eighty-eight old horses and a few cows. 
Colonel Miller had 50,000 acres of rented land, but no live- 
stock to graze it. 

In this crisis he called in his three sons who had been born 
and reared on the ranch. They were Joe, aged twenty-four, 
Zach, aged sixteen, and George, ten. This family conference 
decided to sell the cows to the Indians for cash to operate on, 
and borrow enough money to put in a wheat crop. Joe as a 
boy had gone to the Ponca camp, talked in their own tongue 
to the men in council circle, and persuaded them to move to the 
Cherokee Strip where they found contentment and prosperity. 
He had kept up his intimacy with them, and looked after the 
thousand Indians on the land as would a father. They called 
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on him at all hours, camped in his door yard, borrowed money 
from him, made presents to him, in pow-wow named his little 
son Bright Star and ceremonially made Joe a member of the 
tribe and Big White Chief. It was easy, therefore, to negotiate 
with them. The brothers managed to sow almost 5,000 acres 
of wheat, which produced 70,000 bushels at $1.20 a bushel. 
Thus their first venture into farming was spectacularly success- 
ful, and the next year found them planting corn, oats, alfalfa 
and more wheat. They were re-embarking in the cattle busi- 
ness also. 

For ten years after the crash of 793, 101 prospered; and 
when Colonel Miller died in 1903, his three sons took over 
the management of the ranch without interruption. He left 
$30,000 in life insurance, and there was no hesitation among 
his sons about the disposition of this money—they decided at 
once to buy more land. They bought land until by the end of 
the year they owned 17,492 acres, at the same time increasing 
their leased acreage to 93,000 acres, making a total of 110,492 
acres which they either owned or controlled.* 

The three Miller boys were admirably suited to carry on 
their father’s work. They were bronzed, sturdy, steel-eyed 
plainsmen. They even dressed the part—broad-brimmed ten- 
gallon hats, gaily colored handkerchiefs around their necks, 
chaps and high-heeled decoratively tooled cowboy boots. Colo- 
nel Joe was then thirty-four years old, Colonel Zach was 
twenty-six and George twenty. George was the financial man 
of the outfit, a genius in management and an always efficient, 


*Two decades later, according to Samuel Hopkins Adams in his biography 
of Warren G. Harding, Incredible Era, the Millers “were indicted for swind- 
ling the Indians, wards of the Government, out of valuable oil lands.” Adams 
reports that the brothers “walked out of court, free men”—but freed, he 
believes, through political pressure. 

The justice of this indictment has been questioned; but whether or not 
the Millers were guilty of the charges brought against them is another story, 
not pertinent to the present essay. 
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gracious host; Zach was the cowman, a wonderful horseman 
and skilled trader; Joe was the farmer and orchardist who 
synthesized all the varied activities of the great ranch. They 
worked together to build up a greater ranch and farm than 
their father had ever dreamed of. None of the brothers drew 
any salary, but each drew freely on the 101 bank account. If 
Colonel Zach wanted a trip to Cuba he placed a 101 checkbook 
in his pocket and went. If Colonel Joe wanted to charter a 
special train and invite all the Oklahoma editors down for a 
buffalo barbecue, he did it. If George wanted to go to New 
York he consulted no one. There was no checking up, no ques- 
tions asked. The profits were the common fund of all. 

The era of the cattle kings was by this time definitely 
over; the sons visualized a great farm with only a few thousand 
cattle where their father had thought of a ranch with tens of 
thousands. They now began to plant 5,000 acres of corn, 3,000 
acres of oats, many thousands of acres of hay and often as 
much as 13,000 acres of wheat. 

Meanwhile, the Miller brothers began to breed high 
grade cattle, including 350 white-faced Herefords, 500 Hol- 
steins and 350 short-horns, besides immense herds of plain 
beef cattle. Colonel Zach Miller, the cowman, revived the 
breeding of buffaloes on the prairies, and soon 300 were thriv- 
ing on the ranch. Urged by Colonel Joe Miller, the factotum 
of the ranch, he also developed a considerable hog industry 
breeding 4,000 sows which produced some 20,000 pigs per 
year. 

The farming activities, however, were winning wider fame 
for 101 than the cattle, thanks to Colonel Joe, who put in 160 
acres of apple orchards and whose wheat crop was so tremendous 
that he harvested each summer with no fewer than fifty binders 
and ten threshers. Everything was on a grand scale—Colonel 
Joe planted a watermelon patch of 2,500 acres in a region 
where ten-acre patches were normal. Indicative of the open- 
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hearted hospitality of the Millers was the sign in the patch 
reading: 


Five dollar fine to anyone who goes through this 
melon patch and does not take a melon. 


To the spacious Southern colonial mansion, the “White 
House,” came constant visitors, great and humble, to fulfill 
Mrs. Miller’s determination that not a day should pass with- 
out guests at her table. Will Rogers, then far from being a 
celebrity, came to sing mournful cowboy songs with the hun- 
dreds of cowhands whom the place employed. Mary Roberts 
Rinehart came to write a novel. William Jennings Bryan, 
Theodore Roosevelt, General Pershing, Jack Dempsey, Gene 
Tunney, and Tom Mix and other movie stars were among the 
visitors. A lavish, delightful hospitality was extended to all, 
and the Miller brothers, because of these visits and because of 
their extensive activities and world travels, became world-wide 
figures. The fame of the ranch became so great that it was 
overrun with throngs of visitors, tourists and sightseers in such 
numbers that even the all-embracing hospitality of the Millers 
could not accommodate them. Colonel George Miller, who 
bore the financial burden of 101, finally hit on a solution of 
the problem. Why not some sort of camp where the Eastern 
tenderfeet could be taught to throw a lariat and ride a horse? 
Thus, quite naturally, America’s first dude ranch was born on 
the banks of the Salt Fork River. To 101 came sons of many 
wealthy American families to ride the range, eat from the tail- 
gates of a chuck wagon and to recapture the departing glories 
of the old West. 

The annual round-up at the ranch, which was just a day’s 
work to the Millers, created a sensation among the visitors. 
The Millers had on the ranch some 800 or a thousand colorful 
Ponca Indians, some hundreds of regularly-employed cowboys 
and a band of Mexican vaqueros, all experts in broncho-bust- 
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ing, riding, roping or dancing. When 101 entertained the con- 
vention of the National Editorial Association in 1905, the 
ranch gave the editors a rodeo and staged a buffalo hunt which 
resounded for many a day in the columns of the American 
press. Two years later, while casting about for attractions for 
the Jamestown Exposition, President Theodore Roosevelt, 
mindful of the presence on the ranch of several of his old-time 
Rough Rider comrades, suggested to the Millers that they 
stage a Wild West show at the exposition. 

This show was so “bully,” in the words of President 
Roosevelt, that by the beginning of the circus season in 1908 
the Millers had developed a permanent show and were ready 
to take to the road. The show made a brave appearance as its 
new wagons lumbered out of 101 Ranch, followed by hundreds 
of cowboys and yelling Indians, and made for Ponca City, 
where it was to give its first performance. It was probably the 
only circus in history which had been recruited entirely from 
home talent. On the 101 lived the best riders in the world— 
Buck Jones, Tom Mix and others of the Western cowboy 
movies were 101 products. In the show also was the inventor 
of bull-dogging, or wrestling a steer by his horns and throw- 
ing him. He was a sturdy Negro named Bill Pickett whose 
technique was, after throwing the steer, to sink his teeth in 
his tender nose to keep him down. 

The show was immensely profitable, though it was a small 
and simple affair compared to the great 101 circus which 
evolved from it and which later toured the world and played 
before the British royal family in London, thus fulfilling the 
dream of every showman. The program of the early show was 
a faithful re-enactment of early life on the frontier, staged by 
actors who in many instances had lived the very scenes they 
portrayed. The reproductions of border warfare, so fresh in 
the minds of early settlers of the Cherokee Strip, were almost 
too realistic as grim Indian warriors stalked trains of covered 
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wagons driven by pioneers, each wagon hauled across the 
prairie by six steers. Cowboys, firing as they rode, always ar- 
rived in the nick of time to save the settlers. Old massacres 
were re-enacted, often with the aid of the very Indians who had 
participated in the original scene. The pony express was brought 
to life and one of the favorite scenes was the hold-up of an 
ancient stagecoach, driven by the same leather-faced driver 
who had driven the original coach years before, by a band of 
Mexican outlaws who were dispersed by Mexican rurales and 
Texas Rangers. There were cattle round-ups, daring riding, 
buffalo hunting, calf roping and the dramatization of the open- 
ing of the Cherokee Strip to settlers in 1893. Before the eyes 
of the spectators passed the whole colorful pageantry of the 
old West. 

Colonel Joe himself, with his snowy white hair and 
mustache making him appear the personification of the old- 
time Southern gentleman, led the procession on his famed, 
finely-bred piebald horse, Pedro, seated on a $10,000 hand- 
carved leather saddle set off with silver and gold and sparkling 
with 246 diamonds and rubies. 


For twenty years, under the expert management of the 
Miller brothers, who seemed born showmen, the hi-yipping 
of 101 cowboys and cowgirls was heard almost around the 
world as the 101 show exhibited far and wide. Interrupted by 
the war, after being stranded in England—where its horses 
were in danger of impressment by supply agents of the British 
Army—the show was soon back on the road with new wagons, 
new equipment and new acts, even a complete railroad train of 
new circus cars; for the Millers never did things by halves. 
Although the show had netted $800,000 in profits from 1908 
to 1916, the Millers were to find that American tastes in en- 
tertainment had changed after the war. The show’s financial 
statement was written in red ink year after year as the Millers 
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poured into it the golden stream of profits from the lowly swine 
and the wheat and corn which had become 101’s mainstays. It 
is a matter of record that the show lost $119,000 in 1926, 
which was a good year for most enterprises; and it floundered 
along until the depression, when the drain of its losses im- 
paired even the 101 empire. In the autumn of 1931, as the 
depression deepened, the show was stranded in Washington, 
D. C., torn apart by quarrels among its employees and with- 
out money to meet the payroll. 

The failure of the 101 Wild West show was not an un- 
mitigated calamity, because it stopped a great drain on the 
ranch; but the deaths of two of the three Miller brothers, Joe 
and George, and the coming of the depression were blows from 
which the great ranch could not recover. The ranch was like a 
rudderless ship after Colonel George, its financial guide, died; 
the death of Colonel Joe, the farmer of the three, left only 
Colonel Zach, the cattleman, in a world where large-scale pro- 
duction of cattle was out of fashion. The year 1929 found the 
ranch almost paralyzed; its mountains of corn, wheat and other 
products could hardly be sold for enough to pay the freight. 
The very size of 101 was a menace to its security. 

Remembering how in 1893 his father had borrowed large 
sums to carry it on, Colonel Zach Miller borrowed and car- 
ried on, hoping for the return of normal times; but the next 
year, 1930, was worse and the ranch was staggered by a net 
loss of $301,000. The old cattleman, baffled by a new and 
strange world, put $268,000 of his personal funds into the 
dying colossus and hoped for the best. 

When far flung creditors and their attorneys—for even 
101’s debts were on a grand scale—swooped down, Colonel 
Miller asked a moratorium of six months and a truce to 
creditors’ demands for a receivership. But a receivership suit 
was unexpectedly filed and upon the appointment of the re- 
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ceiver 101 ranch passed from under the active control of the 
Miller family for the first time in more than half a century. 

In 1932 the vast possessions of the ranch were sold under 
the auctioneer’s hammer while the last of the Miller men 
roared defiance to the world, threatened to blow up the man- 
sion, and even fired a shot at lawyers who were connected with 
the sale. He heatedly declared that the sale was “legal rob- 
bery.” The uproar of 101’s trouble had by this time attracted 
national attention, which was heightened by the action of a 
circuit judge in throwing Colonel Miller into jail on a con- 
tempt charge. “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, rugged governor of 
Oklahoma, had no high opinion of the merits of the contempt 
charge, and an even lower opinion of the trial judge. So one 
morning the jailer of the Kay County Jail rubbed his eyes in 
wonderment as he gazed into the stern faces of officers of the 
Oklahoma National Guard, who presented an order for the 
release of Miller—by military force if necessary. Governor 
Murray’s order charged a conspiracy to dissipate 101’s assets 
and indignantly compared the harassed Colonel Miller to Vic- 
tor Hugo’s Jean Valjean, while the acts of the trial judge were 
said to recall those of the notorious Judge Jeffries of England. 

Freed from jail, Colonel Miller set about to have the 
receivership dismissed. This was accomplished, and what was 
left of 101 was returned to him under an operating trust agree- 
ment to run for two years. But the ranch was slowly being nib- 
bled away by foreclosures on individual tracts which were col- 
lateral for loans. It lost 6,420 acres in this manner in a short 
time. 

At the final sale in July, 1936, when the ranch house itself 
was sold, relics and antiques of covered wagon days went under 
the hammer, while bargain hunters unawed by the crash of an 
empire pried here and there in the palace of the cattle kings. 

When the last article had been sold, when the last vagrant 
cowboy had awkwardly patted him on the back and the last 
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Ponca Indian had gravely saluted him, gray-haired Colonel 
Zach Miller, ill and tired at fifty-nine, wearily climbed into 
an auto and was driven by his sister to her home in Ponca City. 
He had lost everything he possessed, and the 101 Ranch had 
passed into history. 
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REVIVAL 
by U.P. Lee 


a LUNSFORD stood before the microphone 
on the pine plank stage, waving his arms to lead us in the 
singing, his nose tilted, his spectacles glittering in the garish 
electric light. “Sing it, brothers!” he shouted, his arms beat- 
ing time; “let the Devil know you’re singing!” And to en- 
courage us, he bellowed the tune into the microphone, while 
the choir behind him, exclusively female, struggled feebly 
to compete. When their reedy, ragged voices seemed inade- 
quate, Brother Lunsford seized, in quick succession, a violin, 
a trumpet and a saxophone which stood on a table behind 
him, and scraped or blew the tune straight into the microphone 
and straight through the audience. He played with brassy 
virtuosity, holding the long notes a shade too long, the high 
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notes a shade too high. At the left of the stage a woman banged 
a grand piano gallantly; but she was unheard, and she knew 
it. Six ushers moved uncertainly up the two aisles, their arms 
heavy with songbooks; and as they moved, tiny particles of 
the sawdust which smothered the earthen floor swirled upward. 
The ushers were dim, mussy men in cheap, wrinkled suits; 
they smiled shyly as they offered their wares. “Join in, folks,” 
Brother Lunsford interrupted. “Buy a songbook. if you 
haven’t got a dime, he’ll trust you till tomorrow. Join in!” 

Before we could sink onto the pine benches at the con- 
clusion of the hymn, Brother Lunsford forestalled us. “Broth- 
ers,” he cried, “there’s one thing we do in this tabernacle. 
We make friends. Turn right around in your seat and shake 
hands with someone you don’t know and tell him you’re glad 
to see him here.” 

He stood in front of the choir, with their pink and green 
and purple dresses as background. At the left was a crude paint- 
ing of a Norse Moses carrying his serpent rod, and on the 
right was Christ Crucified, painted in painfully realistic fashion. 
“T don’t like to tell you this,” Brother Lunsford was saying, 
his long, horse-like face gaunt with earnestness, “but Brother 
Sampson can’t be with you tonight. And Jack didn’t like me 
to have to tell you. He kept saying, ‘Can’t I just come and 
sit in the car outside, and just go right in and preach? I could 
come straight back.? Well, he wanted to, folks; he wanted to 
bring you the message, but the doctor says he can’t. He can’t 
be with us. Why, even little Edna here,” he cried, pointing 
to a child whose presence in the choir had been unnoticed, 
“can’t see her daddy. She’s going to miss her daddy until he 
gets well.” Edna sat stolidly, a little bored. 

“Well, folks, Jack’s got the mumps. When he started 
feelin’ sick, Mrs. Sampson here”—he pointed to the lady at 
the piano—“just did what she could, but it wasn’t any use. 
The Devil’s just trying to pull us down; that’s all. But we’re 
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not afraid. We know we can trust you to help us, and we 
want to promise that we are going to get in and fight that Devil 
as hard as we can. That’s what we’re here for, and we’re go- 
ing to win. Let us sing Number 12. Number 12.” 

We sang Number 12, “What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus.” Then, lifting his arms dramatically, Brother Luns- 
ford prayed. He prayed that the hearts of the people might 
be softened to receive the message, he prayed that the Devil 
might be defeated in his nefarious purposes, and he assured 
God that the Devil was here, right here in Memphis, and he 
begged Him not to ignore his children’s pleas. We sat down, 
a little tired. 

Up and down the platform Brother Lunsford ambled, 
and as he walked he confided to us his wife’s inability to make 
good biscuits. This tickled the ladies, and even the men re- 
laxed, smiling vaguely. We were all human together, all on 
common ground. Just as the relaxation was general, Brother 
Lunsford strode to the microphone. He gripped its standard 
with both hands to steady himself, so great was his sudden 
emotion, and huskily he began. “I’ve never done this before 
in all the thirteen years I’ve been working in the vineyard. 
I’ve never had to do it, and believe me, folks, I don’t like 
doing it now. But it’s got to be done. Jack’s in bed sick, and 
that means expense. We’ve got to pay the doctor’s bills, and 
we’ve got to telegraph and get somebody to take his place. 
There’ll be railroad fare and an extra salary we hadn’t counted 
on. When we came here, we had two thousand dollars in 
cash. Two thousand dollars! Now it’s all gone. 

“You may say, ‘What have you done with it?? But, broth- 
ers, you don’t know how much it costs to do the Lord’s work 
these days. Why, it’s got so a preacher is the most suspected 
person in town; he can’t get credit for lumber or labor or 
equipment any farther than the door. And we’ve had to pay 
for electricity and rent of this site and permits; why, God 
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Himself would need a permit to work His wonders these days! 
Well, brothers, it’s gone. We couldn’t have got this far if 
Brother Charles Andrews hadn’t guaranteed the lumber him- 
self. When I told him our troubles, he just said, ‘Brother 
Lunsford, you go right ahead. We'll stand by you.’ And he 
did.” A little group around Brother Andrews shuffled to show 
its appreciation. 

“Well, then, there are six of us in the Lord’s band, and 
we have to eat. It takes a lot to feed Jack, even when he’s 
sick, and I can tuck in a lot of vittles myself when I’ve a 
mind to.” He grinned slyly at the women, and they were 
pleased. “The Devil’s trying to keep us down; he’s fighting. 
He doesn’t want the people of Memphis to be saved. But I 
know you’re not going to let the Lord be licked. I’m not afraid; 
I know we can count on you.” He paused. 

“And I’m going to do something I haven’t done in all 
my time; I’m going to ask for a bill collection before the 
third week. Just a dollar, folks; reach down and put in a 
dollar, or more, if you can, to help the Lord. Help us win. 
Just a dollar. And if you haven’t got a dollar with you, or 
you can’t give one, well, God bless you, folks, and just put 
in what you can. God bless you.” He strode to the back of 
the stage, and every eye in the choir followed him. Only Mrs. 
Sampson at the piano seemed inattentive. In an instant he 
was back. 

“How many of you will give a dollar? How many of 
you will give a dollar to help your Lord? Is there anyone 
in the audience tonight who will give a dollar to help the 
good work along? Just raise your hand. How many?” Hes- 
itantly, shyly three hands went up. Lunsford pointed to each 
one. “God bless you. Who else? Who else will give a dollar 
for the Lord?” An usher stuck up his hand, grinning foolishly. 
“God bless you.” In the end there were thirty-one. 

Brother Cole, a local pastor, rose to pray. He prayed, in 
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direct terms, that God might bless this work and see to it that 
the collection was a good one, a bill collection. He reminded 
God that He had suffered for us, and that a dollar was little 
to pay for salvation. Even while Brother Cole, an insignifi- 
cant, twisted man, prayed, Brother Lunsford stood in the cen- 
ter of the stage. As the ushers scattered with the collection 
plates, he spoke genially into the microphone. “While the 
collection is being taken up, Ned will give us a song. Come 
on, Ned.” Ned was a younger man, a member of the band; 
he stood in front of the microphone and sang a religious song, 
interminable, about salvation. His voice was a whiskey tenor, 
and the song was not within its limits, so we sighed with relief 
when he sat down. Ned was, Brother Lunsford then explained, 
a damned soul who had been saved by Brother Sampson and 
who had dedicated his life to showing the world the happiness 
he had found. The plates were collected and piled on the 
table, whence Mrs. Sampson removed them and retired. 
When Brother Lunsford got to his feet again, his mood 
had changed. He was a chairman introducing an after-dinner 
speaker; all melodrama, all pleading had vanished, and he 
twinkled kindly to us as he spoke. “When Jack got sick, I 
just didn’t know what to do, and finally I just called up 
Brother Cole. ‘Brother Cole,’ I said, ‘there’s two thugs a 
preacher ought to be able to do whenever he’s calle? on, pray 
and preach; and tonight I want you to do both of them.’ 
‘Well, he said, ‘Brother Lunsford, I just can’t. The folks 
would be too disappointed!’ But I told him he just had to, 
and finally he said he’d do what he could; and I know, folks, 
you’re not going to be disappointed at all. Brother Cole.” 
Brother Cole was tiny and furious. He, too, began his 
sermon by referring to his wife’s biscuits. He spoke of his 
embarrassment at having been asked to substitute; he an- 
nounced his sermon for tomorrow night, entitled, “Oh, Yeah?” 
We were all to come to hear the religious significance, the 
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moral implications of “Oh, Yeah?” Tonight he would speak 
on The Cup of Fury. “The Cup of Fury,” he repeated with 
relish. “My text is Daniel 6:27: ‘Thou art weighed in the 
balance and art found wanting.’” But before he could launch 
into it, Brother Lunsford had recaptured our attention. This 
time his remarks were addressed to the children on the front 
bench; he smiled with artificial benevolence, as a guest when 
his hostess’ child bites him in the shin. The children were not, 
he said, to kick up the sawdust, as the particles would irritate 
the speaker’s throat. This condition was bad enough for old 
hands at revivals, but it would be doubly trying to Brother 
Cole. We waited until the children had filed two rows back. 
Brother Cole began again. 

He said that while America slept, doom was approaching; 
through channels which we did not suspect, poison was creep- 
ing into our system. He instanced the schools, crying that 
divorce was so common that his children—Ais children—had 
been asked whether their parents lived together. He paused 
pregnantly. In fact, all schools were poisoned. He did not 
know where to send his children to college, as all colleges 
were haunts of wickedness and vice. “Why, in a college right 
here in Memphis,” he vLellowed, “one of the preachers who 
stood on my platform told me, not three weeks ago, that a 
professor said in his classroom that all young people should 
not suppress their desires, but indulge them. When the class 
was over, a co-ed said to him, ‘What did you think of the 
lecture?? And he said, ‘I think it’s the most damnable thing 
I ever heard.’ And she said, ‘I think he’s right!’ She thought 
he was right!” Here he became incoherent with rage and 
paused to control himself. 

The righteous were to abstain from colleges, from intel- 
lectual doubt, from physical indulgence. “Defile not thyselves 
with the king’s meat and drink.” We were, he said, in the 
position of Belshazzar, drunk with idolatry and wine, with 
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wickedness in politics (here he mentioned the Memphis polit- 
ical machine); in religion, when people dared to doubt the 
Fundamentals; in education, when evolution was openly 
taught. God’s people were defied. He recounted impressively 
how strong, how powerful Belshazzar had been as doom crept 
upon him; we too were strong and unseeing. He retold the 
tale of Belshazzar’s feast, and the handwriting on the wall. 
“Then they all gathered, the king and his wives and his con- 
cubines, and the chiefs and their wives and their concubines, 
and they drank, all of them, from the cup. . . .” Whenever 
he said “wives and concubines,” he spoke slowly, and the men 
in the audience stirred. Clearly they enjoyed Belshazzar’s 
iniquity more than was decent; the women sat tensely silent. 
“As sure,” he cried, “as America gets into evolution, idolatry, 
as sure as we allow Sunday movies and liquor houses and lot- 
teries, God will give America to other gods!” There were, 
however, Daniels touring the country exhorting the people to 
repent. Listen, then, while listening is possible; listen and obey. 
Brother Lunsford sat respectfully rigid. The hymn that fol- 
lowed was welcome; we stretched unashamedly as we arose. 
We got little respite; Brother Lunsford recaptured the micro- 
phone when Brother Cole disappeared. 

“Ts there somebody,” Brother Lunsford began persuasive- 
ly, his mouth close to the microphone, “here tonight who feels 
sin heavy on his soul? Is there somebody here who wants to 
be washed in the blood of Jesus?” The choir, previously in- 
structed, began to sing “Washed in the Blood of the Lamb” 
as he spoke. “Then ask us to pray for you. Just hold up your 
hand and ask us to pray for you. That’s what we’re here for, 
and that’s what we want to do. Isn’t there somebody? God 
bless you, brother. Is there somebody else? God bless you, 
sister. God bless you.” Hands were held up sporadically all 
over the tabernacle, and each person who did so was examined 


curiously by his neighbors, although we were supposed to have 
bowed our heads. 
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The invitation quickened. “While the choir sings the last 
verse, come down front. Come down front and let us shake 
your hand.” No one moved. “God gave you courage to hold 
up your hand. He’ll give you courage to come. Just make 
the first move. You’ll see how easy it is. The Lord will give 
you strength.” Brother Lunsford’s words were husky whis- 
pers; he stood in front of the microphone, his arms extended, 
his vest wrinkled, his legs planted far apart. The strain in- 
creased; we looked about us uneasily. Then, quickly, ab- 
ruptly, a girl slipped down front, while we followed her with 
our eyes. Brother Lunsford leaned over to shake her hand. 
We felt relieved; one sinner had been saved; Brother Luns- 
ford would not be disappointed. “God bless you, sister. God 
gave you strength. Isn’t there anybody else strong enough?” 
Two more stumbled towards him. “God bless you, brother. 
God bless you, sister.” While we all stood, heads bowed, he 
spoke to them in a low murmur. “Is there anybody else? 
Anybody else?” Even when the choir was halted and asked 
to repeat the last verse, no other sinner softened. We were 
all a little antagonistic, a little tired. 

“Then let us pray.” He prayed God’s blessing on all of 
us, those who had held up their hands and had not had the 
strength to come forward particularly; would God send His 
message to them, so that tomorrow they would be stronger. 
He asked God to send us all forth better and he prayed for 
God’s help and aid. Suddenly his voice quickened. “Be sure and 
come to see us tomorrow night,” he called cheerfully; “we 
need your support, and praise God, we know we'll get it.” He 
strode across the stage to Mrs. Sampson, who had reappeared 
at the piano for the last hymn, and murmured something to 
her. She answered, and he turned and began shaking hands 
with the choir. We broke up into small knots of neighbors, 
greeting each other, blocking the aisles as we paused to gossip. 
From somewhere Ned appeared and began to put away the 
musical instruments. 











FERTILE FIELDS... 
by Jocquelyn Nesom 


A MERCILESS noonday sun blazed down upon the little 
mid-western prairie town. Although it was Saturday, the dusty 
street exposed to the sun was void of activity. All the men 
had wandered to one side of the street to lounge indolently 
in the shade offered by the scattering of stores. Talk was desul- 
tory, since the usual information as to the state of crops had 
already been exchanged. 

Jess was sitting on the board sidewalk, lazily impeding 
the progress of a caterpillar by upsetting it with a straw as 
he listened to Hank Winters. 

“Yes, sir,” Winters drawled, “it’s the driest summer we’ve 
ever had. Looks like it’ull never rain. I wuz a-talking to old 
Les Johnson t’other day. Said it wuz the fust time he’s ever 
knowed the Canadien to go dry. And he’s been here nigh 
onto eighty years—since ’way back in Territory days.” 
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Jess let his thoughts wander. Didn’t he know how dry 
it was? His oats had burned up before they were six inches 
high. He had seen the long, green blades of his corn crisp 
and curl before it even had a chance to silk. The only thing 
he had left was his east forty of cotton. It would bring some- 
thing, but not much, because it had been stunted early in May. 

“Yeah,” Hank was saying. “Hard on them that has a 
lot of stock.” 

“Yeah,” Jess agreed. “It’s plenty hard hearin’ the cows 
bellowin’ for water all day.” He only watered them in the 
evening, and it was plenty hard at that. He had to haul water 
six miles every night to give the thirsty animals. He only had 
two cows and a team of mules; and for the first time in his 
life, he was glad he didn’t have more. He didn’t know how 
he was going to winter them at that. There wouldn’t be any 
hay because there wasn’t any grass even now. Looked kinda 
funny to see the grass all bleached and dead like it was already 
winter. Yeah—funny—and kinda sad, too, to a man who 
loved his land. 

He was glad John felt the same way about the land. It 
seemed right, somehow, that his oldest son should feel like 
he did. It made a man feel proud to be working alongside 
his son, both making things grow under their hands. He re- 
membered last spring when he had seen John run his finger 
lightly over a pale, new leaf as if trying to give it a part of 
his own strength. The son had looked up to meet his father’s 
eyes and had smiled without speaking. 

“And that was fitting,” Jess thought. “Men—real men— 
don’t always need words.” 


* * *K * 


John, too, was listening to the talk of his own group 
which had gathered in front of the pharmacy. 
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“T sure had a good time. Old Nat really can fiddle!” 
said Mark Hollaway. 

“What about you, John?” 

“Oh—sure,” said John. “It was a good dance.” 

“Sure, it was a good dance,” John repeated to himself, 
heedless of the talk that went on around him. But anything 
was good if Sue Ellen was there. He’d been going to see 
Sue Ellen for about six months, and now he wanted to marry 
her. In the evening after the work was done at home, and 
supper was finished, he always walked over to see Sue Ellen. 
Last night she brought out a plate of cookies she had baked 
herself and tall glasses of fresh, sweet milk that had been 
cooling in the depths of the cistern all day. She would make 
a good wife; her mother had seen to that. She learned all 
the work that a woman should do while helping her mother, 
and she had a way with children. That, too, was as it should be. 

“Everyone loves Sue Ellen,” John thought. No wonder 
he loved her, too. She always understood what he meant, 
even though he wasn’t very good at saying things. Oh—she 
was so sweet, so pretty in the moonlight last night. Her hair 
smelled sweet and clean, and her goodnight kiss was cool 
against his lips. 

But he had to have money to marry her. He couldn’t 
bring his wife home for his father to support. Two months 
ago he thought they could be married in the fall when the 
crops were laid by, and he got his share of the money from 
them. But the drouth had changed all that. His father was 
already worried about the winter. What was the matter with 
land that wouldn’t let a man make a living? But no—he 
couldn’t think that. It wasn’t the land. The land was still 
rich and fertile. It was just the way things were. Maybe the 
next year would be different. But the waiting was so hard! 


* * * * 
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Down in the wagonyard Sara had been talking to the 
other wives. It was miserably hot, and shimmering heat waves 
rose from the baked ground. But there was no other place to 
go. At least she had the company of other women just like her- 
self. She did kinda wish Jess would come back a little early, 
though. All she was doing was waiting. Jess had brought 
back to the wagon the small store of supplies she had needed 
and had gone again. Now she was just waiting like all the 
rest of the women—waiting for their men to come back to 
take them home. Why did they always come to town every 
Saturday, Sara wondered. After coming, there was nothing 
but heat and dust and waiting. There wasn’t much to talk 
about, either. Oh, they all pretended to like it and went 
through the same ritual. Today Sara had held Mrs. Hol- 
comb’s baby and fanned the flies away from it as it slept in 
her arms. She also had Mrs. Johnson’s recipe for spiced bread 
and butter pickles. That was some more pretending because 
there weren’t any cucumbers this year to make any pickles. 

The drouth had ruined everything. Her pantry wasn’t 
lined with jars of fruits and vegetables canned for the winter. 
The earth hadn’t given her anything to can. Oh—it wasn’t 
the land, of course. She couldn’t be bitter against the land 
from which she drew her own strength. Jess said the land was 
in their blood. But she hoped somehow that wasn’t true with 
Joey. He was still young and seemed to like his books. She 
had taught him all she could and then had sent him to the 
district school. Maybe Joey wouldn’t have to depend on the 
land. 

x * * * 


Joey walked slowly back toward the wagonyard. He had 
just spent his penny for a sucker that was supposed to last him 
all day. For some reason, however, he just knew it wouldn’t. 
He pulled it out of his mouth and looked at it. The red of 
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the candy sparkled in the sunlight. It was pretty—almost as 
pretty as the sparkle on the stream at home, Joey thought as 
he trudged on. But then he remembered. There wasn’t any 
stream any more at home. The flowers were all gone, too. 
Thinking of this made him feel all tight inside. In the spring 
it had been so good to lie in the meadow grass and listen to 
all the stories he heard. Everything told him stories—the rip- 
ple on the water, the flowers, and even the funny little bugs 
that made such singing noises. Now they were all gone, but 
maybe they would come back. If they did, Joey knew he was 
going to write the stories down so he could tell them to other 
people who couldn’t hear quite so well as he. 


* * * * 


The rays of the mid-afternoon sun found the wagon slowly 
rolling toward home. Jess was silent as he watched the puffs 
of dust that rose each time the horses took a step. 

“Tid you all have a good time today?” he finally asked. 

“Yes,” said Sara quietly. 

“Sure, Dad. I had a good time,” answered John. 

Joey didn’t answer. He was asleep. 

“And you—what about you?” asked Sara. 

Jess was looking far over the fields as he answered, “Oh, 
sure. I had a good time.” 














BORN OF THE PRAIRIE... 
by Aubrey Burns 


Born of the prairie, out of sight of sea, 

Under a sky a thousand miles away, 
Horizoned with a circle at midday 

That centered at the sun: I used to be 
Forever dreaming of the hill and tree, 

Of cliff and shoal, ocean and gulf and bay; 

Of ship and gull, and blue waves turning gray 
Under a fog-dull sun. 


But now for me, 
Settled at seabrink, seeing ships pass by 
Bound for the earth’s ends endlessly, there lingers 
No longed-for consummation but return 
To the lush-lying limitless flat sky 
And the hot humid earth that my dry fingers 
Would clutch and hold till the world’s oceans burn. 
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by Lonise Long and others 


CHILDREN OF GOD dy Varpis Fisher. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


By Louise Lone 


The story of the Mormons comprises one of the most 
dramatic and unbelievable chapters in American history. It is 
not a story wholly of the nineteenth century, although it ties 
in with the restless, exciting years of that era. It might have 
been lifted out of the Old Testament; for curiously and vividly 
interwoven in it are shadow and substance, divine prophecy 
and mortal fallacy, unconquerable faith and savage supersti- 
tion, greed and plunder and murder, and a deep and robust 
humor. On the other hand it might as easily have come out of 
our own time; for, stripped of its brimstone religiosity, it is 
the record of a great socialistic experiment, of the struggle of 
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simple, courageous men to establish a community founded upon 
the traditions of united effort and mutual sharing, a community 
which would afford work for all and in which all but the old 
or ill must work, a community in which men might live and 
worship in security and peace. It is a magnificent story. The 
astonishing thing is that it has been so little exploited. 

The books which have been written—biographies and his- 
tories, chiefly, written by Mormon saints—almost without 
exception have been dull, pious, prejudiced, and thus justifiably 
ignored. The Book of Mormon itself is as amazing a piece of 
literature as has come out of America, but it is little read outside 
the Church of Latter-day Saints. The Book, a record of the 
Lost Tribes of Israel, was translated and published by the 
prophet Joseph Smith in 1830; as ancient scripture, it is absorb- 
ing reading, but it contains only the briefest introductory account 
of the beginning and growth of Mormonism. Until now there 
has been no very intelligent nor very inspiring detailed inter- 
pretation of the Mormon story. Bernard De Voto has said that 
it is “so great a story that one who thinks in terms of literature 
is apt to believe that its tremendous reality must make trivial 
any attempt to use it in fiction.” Vardis Fisher’s Children of God 
is the first novel seriously to challenge this notion. 

In prose of surging splendor Mr. Fisher has captured the 
chaotic, defiant, courageous spirit of the Mormon people who, 
though driven from their homes into exile, hunted and mur- 
dered by their countrymen, yet remained steadfast and proud 
in their devotion to an idea and, in the face of famine and plague 
and persecution, established the church of their faith and' built a 
great city. With imagination and understanding the author has 
recreated their two indomitable leaders, making of them men 
of flesh and blood out of whose strength and weaknesses, good 
sense and recklessness, vision and pride and necessity the eccle- 
siastical doctrine of the church evolved. Mr. Fisher has written 
exuberantly, sensitively, accurately, and with such fine objec- 
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tivity that even the most reluctant must admit him, by this 
work, to the top rank of American novelists. 

For the majority of readers, Children of God will prove a 
strange and, in many instances, a not entirely satisfactory 
experience. The book is as different from the Vridar Hunter 
tetralogy as any that could be imagined. It is concerned not 
at all with the ‘small pathetic pilgrimage’ of man in search of 
himself; it is concerned but slightly with the phenomena of 
birth and death, love and hate and fear which violently and 
poignantly shape individual destiny. It is concerned first and 
last with the vast pilgrimage of tens of thousands of individuals 
of every age and type into a barren, unbroken desert; it is con- 
cerned with the beginning and change and development of the 
idea which caught and held the thought, emotion, imagination 
of these people. It is not the kind of book Mr. Fisher has led 
his reader to expect. And yet it is not so amazing a transforma- 
tion after all. In his earlier works there are numerous quite 
clearly defined examples of the kind and quality of writing 
which distinguish this novel. 

The tetralogy, which has brought Mr. Fisher his chief 
recognition, has been generally accepted as the ultimate criterion 
by which to judge his writing. The two novels published since 
the completion of the tetralogy—A pril, A Fable of Love, which 
was exquisitely written but slight in substance; and Forgive Us 
Our Virtues, which was intended for high comedy but was 
received quite differently—do appear almost inconsequential 
in the light of the unalterable and sometimes terrible attempts 
at honesty, and the underlying, deeply serious, moral purpose 
of the Vridar Hunter story. The tetralogy is compelling be- 
cause Vridar is so complex and so malleable a protagonist with 
whom the reader may identify himself. His sufferings and 
struggles are so sharply and furiously and brilliantly defined 
that momentarily they seem to bear witness to universal truths; 
his personal victory over himself becomes an anguished necessity 
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for the reader. It is this that one remembers. Not the obvious 
imperfections: the insistence upon confession, the lack of re- 
straint or discrimination, the vendor cries of pedestrian realism 
with its out-worn stock, the indifferent characterizations, the 
uneven tenor of the writing. 

There is little in the tetralogy or in the books that follow it 
to prepare the reader for the Mormon epic. An occasional peak 
in the writing, swift and startlingly beautiful; a predilection 
for certain phrases, sounds, odors, colors; a dauntless belief in 
the importance of the thing he has to say. But little else. It 
is in two earlier and little known novels that the closest analo- 
gies are to be discovered: Toilers Of The Hills (1928) and 
Dark Bridwell (1931). These novels more than any of the 
others herald Children of God. They are dark, brooding, 
rather brutal stories of the decadent frontier; they have no 
important social or historical significance; and they are limited 
to the experiences of individual families. But the method is 
essentially the same, direct, unadorned, impersonal. The char- 
acters are vividly drawn without apology or analysis. The 
story is clearly, swiftly, forcibly told—and the reader may 
interpret it to himself however he chooses. For those who 
have fed vicariously and dangerously upon the emotional up- 
heavals and intellectual strivings of Vridar Hunter, Children 
of God will not be a satisfying experience. But for the rest who 
have felt that Mr. Fisher’s resources as an artist are not limited 
to personal research, this work will be eminently satisfactory. 

The Mormon story is predominantly the story of two 
men: Joseph Smith, prophet and founder of the Church, and 
Br.zham Young, who succeeded Joseph at his death as president 
of the Church. In portraying these characters, Mr. Fisher has 
allowed himself few liberties. Whatever admiration or anti- 
pathy he may feel toward them he keeps to himself. The reader 
is immediately drawn to the mystic grandeur and well-inten- 
tioned simplicity of the prophet. He is alternately amused 
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and outraged by the compromises and contradictions in a nature 
capable of vision, nobility, unwearying service, and of cunning, 
recklessness, sullenness; a nature terrible and unyielding, 
haunted by a great dream, humbled by epilepsy; a nature un- 
expectedly and charmingly naive and eager. Brigham Young, 
in direct contrast to the prophet, is sane and straightforward. 
His were the more commonplace virtues: he was steady, calm, 
hardworking, fearless. He accepted without question the reve- 
lations and maxims of the prophet, but he was never very deeply 
troubled by divine prophecy or celestial glory; the immediate 
problems required the whole of his thought and strength. Al- 
most reluctantly he was drawn into leadership. When the 
time came, when Joseph and his brother were murdered, when 
the people were sick with terror and suffering, homeless and 
demoralized, Brigham accepted the tremendous task of leading 
the people out of Missouri into the mountains and desert of 
Utah. Wisely, conscientiously, vigorously he governed them 
until his death; under his leadership the Church was integrated, 
the Temple erected, the City of Great Salt Lake built, the bar- 
ren desert “made to blossom like a rose.” One suspects that the 
author felt a little more keenly the potentialities for the drama- 
tic and the marvelous in the character of the prophet «nd would, 
if possible, have made him the stronger of the two. But Brig- 
ham’s is the triumphant characterization. 

It is sometimes difficult to remember that this is, after all, 
a work of fiction, so closely does the novel follow the actual 
history. The characters as well as the action foster the illusion 
of reality, so boldly and largely are they drawn—not merely 
the principals but countless others in greater or lesser degree: 
Crowdery, Whitmer and Harris, who witnessed Joseph’s receipt 
of the golden plates upon which was engraved the record of 
the Lost Tribes; Rigdon, who was insane with ambition and 
religious frenzy; Porter Rockwell and Bill Hickman, who 
joyously and indiscriminately fought the enemies of the Church, 
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meting out the same punishment to Indians, thieves, agents, 
Federal soldiers; Tim McBride, who was a boy with Joseph 
in the Missouri insurrection and who became a leader of one 
of the United Orders; Heber and Pratt and Taylor, who were 
Brigham’s closest friends. There are the wives, too, some of 
whom are intelligent, sensitive, brave, delightful; others of 
whom are vain, selfish, pathetic, shrewish. Brigham’s twenty- 
seven may be considered a representative group; among them 
only Harriet Folsom, whom he married at sixty-one, brought 
him any real tenderness or companionship. 

This long, unwieldy story is divided into three sections. 
The opening, “Morning,” is the record of Joseph’s life, of his 
early revelations, of his futile attempts to establish the true 
Church of Zion in New York, Ohio, Missouri; of the amazing 
growth of his following, of the maddened attacks of mobs, of 
destruction and death at their hands; of the several superb 
rationalizations which the prophet deemed necessary to his 
happiness and thus to the Church; of his brave and tragic death. 
The second section, “Noon,” is devoted to Brigham, to the 
pilgrimage into the West, to the struggles of the Church against 
natural, internal and national adversaries; to the special prob- 
lem of polygamy, to the consolidation of the saints through 
the United Orders. This period marked the millennium. The 
trend from here is downward. The second section, like the first, 
closes with the death of the leader. 

In the final section, “Evening,” the narrative is taken up 
by the family of the McBride. In their experiences are mir- 
rored the gathering storm of governmental protest, the trials 
and jailings, the disintegration and disillusionment of the faith- 
ful, the influence of the Gentiles among the Mormons, the 
first yielding of traditions and principles. From the McBrides 
it is an easy step to the present day Church of Latter-day Saints, 
which differs from the other Protestant denominations only in 
the colorful pageantry of its past and in the unique substance 
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of its surviving traditions. The dénouement is swift and bitter; 
the light has gone out. 

Children of God is by no means faultless, but it stands 
head and shoulders above the tetralogy and certainly above any 
other single work by Mr. Fisher. To parade its imperfections, 
which are largely the result of a hasty and never too careful 
craftmanship, is ridiculous in the face of its outstanding merits. 
Mr. Fisher has never drawn very heavily upon the technical 
artifices of writing; he does not do so now. He has concentrated 
his whole thought and energy in getting the thing he had to 
say said with as few subtleties and evasions as possible. This 
is equally true of all of his work, but with this difference here: 
in Children of God he has no personal comments to make; 
the characters must speak for themselves; the story must stand 
or fall by its own deserts. It is not a middle-of-the-road book; 
it will be liked immoderately, or not at all. 


PURSLANE dy Bernice Ketry Harris. University of North 
Carolina Press, Chapel Hill. 


By Resecca W. SMITH 


A beautiful book is Bernice Kelly Harris’s Purslane—so 
beautiful that the memory of it haunts me and delays my 
attempt to review it. Although I have read it through twice, 
I keep going back to mull over certain scenes and passages. 
It has been a long while since a novel has so moved me as 
this one. 

Such a confession is probably no way to begin a critical 
estimate of a book, because it admits that my sympathy and 
emotions have been roused. But Purslane is that kind of story. 
The plot is unexciting; that is, the events could and do hap- 
pen to any country family in the South. The people are not 
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important if you count importance in terms of wealth and 
power and fame. Nobody ever heard of them outside the 
county in which they live. The countryside looks and sounds 
and smells just like your grandfather’s farm. As you turn 
the pages of the narrative, you gradually forget that it is 
fiction and begin to feel that you have known the characters 
a long while and have heard the stories when you were a 
child listening to family and neighborhood tales. 

It is possible, of course, that some readers may find 
Purslane dull because it is made up of common folks and 
everyday episodes. But surely no Southerner can. Here is 
the real South, the background from which most of us spring. 
I know that the tradition of the rare white-pillared planta- 
tion house is real, too; and so, alas, are the painful scenes 
painted by Faulkner and Caldwell. What I mean is that this 
homespun South of Mrs. Harris’s book is not only true but 
typical, and as common as the purslane herb that grows wild 
all over the back country. 

Along the banks of the Neuse in Eastern North Carolina 
stout John Fuller and his wife Dele (born a Pate) were driv- 
ing home in the wagon after a long day in the cotton patch. 
They were tired, but not too tired for John to be calculating 
the profits of the crop in terms of paying doctors’ bills and 
of nest-eggs in the bank for the youngest girl’s schooling some 
day. Dele was watching the set of Calvin’s head as he list- 
lessly slouched along on the mule, singing mournfully of 
“darlin? Clemintine” who was “lost and gone forever.” Dele 
knew what her boy wanted. For that matter, everybody in 
the neighborhood knew. Ever since he was a little boy he 
had loved his distant cousin Milly, the pretty child of the 
rich Pates; and everybody knew also that her mother had 
no idea of letting Milly make any such mistake. That was 
why Dele never ceased to look after Calvin in all the little 
ways that other people would not notice. He was the child 
of her heart. 
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The other Fuller children were girls. Letha and Kate, 
both marriageable and fairly pretty, sat in the wagon exam- 
ining their hands after a day of chopping cotton. Hungry 
Kate ate the last biscuit in the family dinner bucket. Little 
Nannie Lou looked innocent enough, but she was in reality 
making up a poem with small success. She lived in a world 
of her own concoction, happily exalted above cotton and hoes. 

Home they rolled to a supper of fried shoulder and clab- 
ber biscuits and scuppernong preserves, and then before long 
to heavy sleep. All but Dele, who must make a pan of gun- 
jers and get out the smoke-rags for the next bee robbing and 
slip into Calvin’s room to see if he was ailing. 

The punctual round of the seasons rolled on. Cotton and 
tobacco to be worked; bee hives to be robbed; blackberries to 
be picked; preserves and jellies to be stored away in shining 
jars; hog-killing and meat curing; wood chopping and roof 
shingling; and the springtime labor of plowing and planting 
before the seasons began another round. The little daily 
rhythms never changed: feeding and milking and churning, 
washing and cooking and building fires. Life for the Fullers, 
as for their neighbors and innumerable relatives, was an in- 
tricate ritual of labor and service, with intervals of joy and 
relaxation. Revivals and baptizings came in the summer; coon 
hunts and Christmas trees in the winter. The excursion on 
the train down to the coast came only once in a lifetime. 

Without being in the slightest degree didactic or stiff, 
Purslane is a rich source book for students. The sociologist 
can compile a Southern country almanac from its pages. The 
folk-lorist can find variants of legends and folk-tales galore. 
The linguist who cares for dialects can compile a glossary of 
Eastern North Carolina terms from its pages. Such words 
as: tom-thumb, slw of cotton, gunjer, galled-ed, borrowin’ 
days, and scores of others. Best of all is the idiom of the talk, the 
rhythm of everyday speech which no dialect can supply. One 
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must know, as Mrs. Harris knows, just how people put words 
together in their minds before they say anything at all. 

As time passes slowly along the Neuse River, a great 
many humorous things happen. Uncle Millard Pate is a 
“caution”; Cousin Sell from town, who eats his unwelcome 
way from house to house, is finally hoist on his own petard; 
Nannie Lou’s flights of fancy are whimsical. But because 
Purslane is a true-to-life story of real people, and because the 
author so clearly loves them, the deepest strokes are lines of 
tragedy. Calvin and Milly, star-crossed lovers that they are, 
can hardly be expected to win a battle against the inexorable 
forces of poverty and class prejudice and pride that dominate 
the rural South. Little tragedies in the lives of other people, 
too, are slowly acted out. Letha deserves a better fate; Miss 
Charity might have been spared some of her suffering. With 
it all and in spite of everything, however, nobody whines or 
begrudges the days of hardship. Not even Dele will do so 
when she has done with her pain for Calvin. She will, we 
know, go to church next Sunday—or maybe the next—and 
sing alto as usual. 

Purslane is its author’s first novel. Incidentally, it is the 
first novel to be issued by the admirable press of the University 
of North Carolina. It will hardly be a best seller, although 
it might well receive a Pulitzer award. It will certainly be 
better known as time goes on. 


INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS éy Epwin R. Emsree. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


By C. C. RisTER 


A real history of American Indians yet remains to be 
done. George Catlin, in 1844, attempted a history of the 
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American Indians north of Mexico, but his two-volume ac- 
count is little more than a sketch. The most dependable work 
in this field is the Handbook on American Indians, edited by 
Frederick W. Hodge, 1907-1910; but other studies of lesser 
consequence have been done by modern writers. The latest of 
these is Edwin R. Embree’s Indians of the Americas. Embree 
opens his narrative with the Spaniards’ conquest of America. 
Then there follow brief sketches of the Maya, Aztec and Inca 
cultures of Mexico and South America; and those of the Sioux, 
Iroquois and Pueblos of North America, any one of which 
would require many years of hard study and a volume or more 
for narration. The book, however, has its merits. It is skill- 
fully written, presents in broad perspective each culture, and 
is sufficiently interesting to hold the attention of the reader. 

Perhaps most readers would disagree with certain of Mr. 
Embree’s conclusions. For example, he regards the suppression 
of early religious rites and practices as a “great crime of the 
white conquerors.” Yet he tells in one of his chapters how 
Aztec worshippers tortured their victims by cutting away their 
ears and tongues with sharp maguey thorns, and how they 
poured the blood from their victims’ mutilated bodies over 
their images. “Each emperor before he took office,” he says, 
““was required to conduct a war party and bring home victims 
to be slain at his coronation.” The author also chides the 
Greeks for calling others barbarians, but this reviewer is of 
the opinion that they were within their rights. Unquestionably 
during that period the Greeks represented the world’s high- 
est culture, as did the Romans in their day. That the torch 
of world culture has been borne progressively first by one na- 
tion and then by another, the writer seems to ignore. 

The format of the book is attractive and measures up well 
to the usually high quality of Houghton Mifflin publications, 
The well chosen illustrations are by Howard Grieg. 
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A CONCORDANCE TO THE POEMS OF SIDNEY 
LANIER dy Puitip GrauaM and Josepu Jones. The Uni- 


versity of Texas Press, Austin. 


By E. E. Letsy 


It is fitting that the University of Texas has brought out 
the Lanier Concordance. Years ago the late Professor Callo- 
way published the best edited text of Lanier’s poems, and 
more recently, Professor Graham, one of the compilers of this 
book, wrote his dissertation on Lanier. Texas has done hand- 
somely by the poet who was its erstwhile resident, even though 
he remained only one brief winter. 

This Concordance, which will be thumbed by thousands 
in the future, lists in alphabetical order every word employed 
in the poems of Lanier, including the Poem Outlines and cer- 
tain uncollected items. Every context in which a word appears 
is given. The following words appear most frequently: Day, 
dear, death, eyes, God, heaven, land, life, love, man, might, 
one, sea, sweet, time. Such words as are, no, nor, yet are rep- 
resented only through characteristic use. One difficulty facing 
the compilers was the fact that no edition of Lanier’s poems 
carries line numbers. Since a future edition of the poems is 
bound to have numbered lines, the compilers have given their 
quotations line numbers. 

The book is stoutly made, as a reference book should be; 
the print is clear, and the terms in fat type are readily located. 
As this is one of only two concordances to the works of Ameri- 
can poets—the other being George Hubbell’s Concordance to 
the Poems of Emerson—it is a matter of pride that Texans 
saw the wisdom of the undertaking. American scholars will 
long be in their debt. 
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